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A MODERN APOSTLE. 


On the 24th of May William Lloyd Garrison 
died at New York. In these swift days we 
seem to lag behind the age in a'lowing, under 
pressure of other matter, a sing'e week to pass 
without expressing our serss of the greatness 
of his work, and the nobility of his example. 
But neither weeks, nor years, nor centuries, 
will bring any shade of oblivion near the 
renown of his heroic deyotion. His is the kind 
of fame which will grow, rather than lessen, as 
the memory of friends merges in the history of 
the race. For, as experience teaches men what 
qualities and deeds are of most lasting value, 
the self-sacrifice of the martyr or the apostle 
acquires a sweet and sacred lustre more endur- 
ing far than any temporary brilliancy of self- 
assertion. The strong survival of savage 
instincts under a yet superficial civilisation 
does indeed still preserve a disproportionate 
place in history for Alexanders and Napoleons. 
But it will not be always so. ‘‘ There is a 
spirit in man,” and the inspirations of the 
Almighty which give it wisdom will one day be 
honoured as far more pregnant with the larger 
life of later days than any martial force or 
strategy. And if ever, as we trust will be the 
case, the North American continent presents 
the spectacle of two hundred millions of men 
living in freedom, order, peace, and plenty, 
remembering brutality and bloodshed only as a 
_ tradition of a darker age, the name of Garrison 

will excite a warmer gratitude than that of any 
victorious general of the emancipation war. 
Garrison’s life of nearly seventy-five years was 
devoted wholly and solely to one mission—the 
accomplishment of freedom for the negro race, 
and the deliverance of his native country from 
the consuming cancer of slavery. To feel 
what this means we ought to be able to realise 
the mixture of arrogance and terror with which 
fifty years ago both North and South clung to 
the national crime. In the last century John 
Woolman, the sweet-souled, valiant Quaker 
preacher, had carried his doctrine of the 
wickedness of slavery across sea and land. 
But, though he had to endure reproach 
and contempt, the idea of any practical result 
from his preaching was too remote to excite 
the most malignant passions. He was regarded 
88 a harmless lunatic. But Garrison took up 
the testimony amidst a generation that looked 
upon him as a wild and wicked incendiary. In 
those days the conscience of the English race 
both in the old country and the new had been 
uroused, and slaveholders found it hard to kick 
against the pricks. It was no longer enough 
_ to stand on tradition and the rights of property. 
For the one was denounced as a curse, and the 


holders and their accomplices had to frame a 
theory for themselves and to defend it. Against 
their better nature this was comparatively easy ; 
hence their confident arrogance. Against the 
voice of reason and right in the lips of oppo- 
nents it was more than difficult; it was im- 
possible ; hence their terror. This mingling of 
fictitious self-confidence with frightened self- 
interest makes a very explosive moral com- 
pound ; and it permeated the whole atmosphere 
of America when William Lloyd Garrison began 
his work. 

He was originally apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker, but, with a mobility characteristic of the 
States, he passed over to a printer. Very soon 
he commenced writing for the Press, and almost 
the first subject that inspired his pen was the 
wrong of slavery and the necessity for abolition. 
Opposition only inflamed his zeal. He became 
editor of a Baltimore paper, and urged his prin- 
ciples. with such disregard of personal feelings 
that he laid himself open to a prosecution for 
libel. Being condemned, he was imprisoned 
for two months. Such a fate is not unendurable 
when a man suffers for a cause that commands 
many adherents. In such acase even oppo- 
nents who disapprove extreme measures may 
offer their sympathies. And as Ritualists know, 
& prisoner in such circumstances may secure 
the most flattering honours of martyrdoin 
at a very cheap rate. But if is very 
different when almost the whole world 
is against a man, and when popular passion 
condemns him as a pestilent enemy of society. 
In this case a spurious zeal soon cools, and 
hunters of popularity very speedily perceive 
that they are on a wrong ecent. Garrison’s 
friends must haye been aware that he was 
destroying what would be called ‘‘ his chances 
in life,” and we may be quite sure that they 
made him aware of it too. But he was one of 
the few who are keenly conscious of the possi- 
bility of a higher joy than success—the joy of 
maintaining truth and right against over- 
whelming odds. Therefore he came out of 
prison with renewed determination to live for 
the one purpose. He went to Boston—Puritan 
Boston—where, if anywhere, he might hope for 
a hearing, and on Jan. 1, 1831, issued the first 
number of the Liberator. For thirty-four 
years he conducted this journal, during the 
greater portion of which he had the reputation 
of a wrong-headed fanatic, an incendiary, 


an unpatriotic sentimentalist. | Boston—- 
Puritan Boston—though shrinking from 
slavery herself, was disposed to think 


the ‘‘ peculiar institution’ a necessary condi- 
tion of American wealth and power. Hence 
there were not wanting free and enlightened 
citizens who regarded the life of the editor of 
the Liberator much as Russian Nihilists do the 
life of a head policeman. He was threatened 
with assassination; he was dragged through 
the streets by an infuriated crowd, bent on his 
instant execution, But through many adven- 
tures he was preserved to witness, in a form he 
little expected, the verification of bis sternest 
prophecies, in the convulsion of the civil war, 
while out of the chaos a new world arose in 
which slavery was ssen no more, Then he laid 
down his pen in thankfulness. And now, 
after a few years spent in honour and reputa- 
tion, a veritable land of Beulah to the ancient 
pilgrim, he rests from his labours, and his 
works do follow him. In an age too comfort- 
able and, in spite of temporary depression, too 
prosperous to believe in martyrdom, such a life 
has a. worth even beyond its immediate 


echievements. 


other was loudly denied. Therefore slave- | 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


IT is far easier to gauge the Qrogress of the 
disestablishment movement in Scotland than it 
isin England. The Scotch are more ecclesias- 
tically-minded thanthe Englieh. Their various 
church courts and their ministers exert more 
influence on public opinion than do similar 
bodies and persons on this side the Tweed. 
Their newspapers give a greater degree of space 
to ecclesiastical, or quasi-ecclesiastical, matters 
than southern journalists would think of doing. 
And as the relations of Ohurch and State 
involve religious far more than political ques- 
tions in that country, they exert an influerice 
which is to be seen on the very surface of 
society, and may be recognised without any 
very wide or nice observation. 

And there is one month of the year when the 
ecclesiastical heart of Scotland beats with 
abnormal vigour, when contending polidies come 
into sharp collision, and when the ablest repre- 
eentatives of the several Presbyterian churches 
put forth all their strength in debates and in 
strategies, not to be matched in Convocations, 
in Conferences, and in Unions which meet on 
English ground. The month is May, when the 
General Assemblies of the Established, the Free, 
and the United Churches hold ‘‘ sederunts”’ of 
many days’ durations, and report upon and 
discuss everything belonging to the religious 
activities, the denominational politics, and the 
political action of thesection, of Presbyterianism . 
which each Assembly represents. [tisthen, ifever, 
that the mind of Scotland on certain matters can 
be ascertained with a facility and a degree of cer- 
tainty, the counterpart of which is only occa- 
sionally seen in the south. Hence the meeting 
of ‘‘Synod” is anticipated by outsiders with 
an interest which reflects the stronger and 
deeper feelings of those who compose the 
Assemblies, or the Churches which they repre- 
sent, and, to a considerable extent, govern 
also. The scenes witnessed on these occasions 
have sometimes been memorable in Scottish 
history, andthe decisions arrived at have been 
followed by events which haveshaken Scotland to 
its centre, and shaped the religious life of many 
of its people. 

If Mr. Adam, the Liberal whip, had had 
more of the shrewdness which characterises his 
countrymen, he would have taken care that his 
recent speeches at Cupar and at Devonport 
should be made after, and not just before, the 
annual gathering of the ecclesiastical clans in 
Edinburgh. As it is, it turns out that he chose 
the worst possible time in the whole twelve 
months of the year for saying what he did say on 
the duty of Scottish Liberals in relation to tbe 
question of disestablishment. For Mr. Adam 
had first to smart under the whips of the Libe- 
rationists at their annual meetings in London, 
and now he has been stung by the scorpions of 
tho ‘‘ U.P.’s” and the Free Churches, who have 
spoken, not only more plainly, but with far more 
authority than their English brethren. He 
admits that he has ‘‘ never been so surprised in 
his life” as he is at the commotion which his 
utterances have created ; and though he is atill 
quite unable to see why it should have been 
so, we have no doubt he has learned at least 
one lesson—namely, that any further official 
attempts to wet-blavket the disestablishment 
movement in Scotland are likely to damage 
rather than advance the Liberal cause. 

We have received this impression, not so 
much from the proceedings of the recent Assem- 
blies, as from the thoroughly outspoken 
speeches made at the breakfasts and conferences 


which have been held in connection with them 
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—speeches a great deal more direct and 
practical than those made in the assembly 
halls. The United Presbyterians have taken up 
so well-defined a position, and are so all but 
unanimous in maintaining it, that it was scarcely 
possible for them to take any new departure. 
Dr. Hutton, however, in presenting the report 
of the committee on disestablishment, made 


Mr. Adam, when he spoke of ‘ freakish steer- 
ing,” and said that ‘‘ they had some right, at 
this time of day, to have something like ‘ Aye’ 
or ‘No’ on the merits of the question from 
those who led them, and not mere ambiguities 
about the order of the causes.” A few members 
of the body expressed dissent from the electoral 
policy recommended by the committee, and some 
others attached paramount importance to the 


office, but there was unanimity in support of 
the motion that the committee should be one 
of the standing committees of the Synod, while 
almost passionate desires were expressed for the 
termination of ‘the conflict, as the only means 
of securing social peace and Presbyterian union. 
In the General Assembly of the,Free Church 
the point debated at some loath. and with a 


mittee on the relations of Church and State 
should be reappointed, or no further action 
should be taken. Sir Henry Moncrieff was in 
favour of the latter course—not from any doubt 
that the connection of the Kirk with the State 
should come to an end, but because he does not 


of politics, particularly with a view to the forth- 
coming general election.” 

That is the Free Church answer to Mr. 
Adam, and it is in harmony with the answer 
which he received at the ‘‘ Dissenters’ break- 
fast” a few days previously. In other words, 
Mr. Adam’s advice will be disregarded. This 
question of Soottish disestablishment will not 
be held in suepense until the Liberal leaders find 
it convenient to deal withit. It will be pressed 
—pressed electorally, and at once; and the 
official Liberals will have to shape their pro- 
gramme accordingly. This is arn eminently 
satisfactory result of recent discussions and 
events, and it has come cooner than we expected. 
Nor do we doubt that Scotchmen will be as 
good as their word. They are, at length, tired 
of their Establishment, and they not only mean 
to protes against, but to get rid of it. 


GREECE. 
THE treatment of the question now pending 


of the political sincerity of our Government in 
their attitude on the chronic Eastern difficulty. 
When the opprobriam of partisanship with an 
effete and hateful despotism is felt to be intoler- 
able, the supporters of the Ministry say that it 
is not love for Turkey, but a righteous jealousy 
of Russia which necessitates our defence of the 
Porte. Turkey may be hopelessly diseased, 
dying, or dead. But if only a festering carcase 
stops the way of Russia, our bounden duty is to 


wish the Free Church to be mixed up with other 
parties moving along different lines. Sir 
Henry’s amendment, however, had but 106 
votes; while Dr. Adam, who proposed the 
motion, had as many as 362. Apart from this 
vote, we perceive signs of a growing desire on 
the part of Free Churchmen to put an end 
to the struggle at an early period. It is not 
merely that the passing of the Patronage Act, 
the introduction of such a measure as that 
of Sir A. Gordon, and the action of the Esta- 

blishment in the matter of the proclamation 
of banos, have produced great irritation. The 
Free Church is evidently not prepared for a 
lengthened campaign, or for a series of cam- 
paigns, like English Nonconformists. The idea 
of impatience is suggested by Dr. Rainy’s 
statement that ‘‘a discomforting impression ” is 
being produced, which is being felt in all the 
ramifications of Scottish society, and enters into 
business relations and ‘‘ matters with which 

the relations of the churches have no proper 
concern.” Dr, Adam seemed to give expression 
to a similar feeling when he said that if poli- 
ticians thought that they could manipulate the 
strong convictions which existed on the subject, 
and ‘‘ make them wait and hang on just to suit 
their convenience, they never were more mis- 
taken in their lives.” 

These feelings found much fuller and freer 
expression at the breakfast and conference 
of the Scottish Disestablishment Association on 
Wednesday last. That association was formed 
to furnish a platform especially for Free Church- 
men, and it differs from the Liberation Society, 
not—as Dr. Rainy supposes—because the latter 
acts on political, while the former acts on reli- 
gious grounds, but because the English society 
condemns Establishments in the abstract, while 
the Scottish society aims only at the abolition 
of the Scottish Establishment. When, how- 
ever, we read the speeches on this occasion we 
find a marked advance in the tone of the Free 
Ohurch speakers, as well as in their practical 
action. Dr. Rainy—who, as usual, spoke 
cautiously — significantly said that whatever 
might be the position of the Liberal leaders, 

they in Scotland had to take care of their own 
affairs, and to eee that their interests had their 
proper place and advocacy. Mr. Taylor Innes, 
who had charge of an explanatory letter from 
Mr. Adam, offered a pithy comment upon the 
writer’s suggestions. ‘' Disestablishment,” he 
said, ‘‘was a question which lay in front of them, 
so that they could not get past it in Scotland—it 
was affectation to ignore it, and injustice to dis- 
regard it.” And the resolution of the confe- 
rence was, ‘‘ That it isthe duty of Scotchmen 
to press disestablishment as a practical question 


| dreaded pan-Slavonic league. Both language 


prevent its removal. Of course a Government 
distinguished by its zeal for the Church and for 
religious education would never dream of 
defending Mahomedanism for its own sake 
againet Christianity. But the fate that would 
be in store for Europe and for India if 
Russia once got hold of Ovnstantinople is 
something that will not bear either connected 
thinking or articulate language. And, 
therefore, at any cost to religion, or 
morality, or other unpractical sentiments, 
the Turks must be kept where they are. Now, 
if the only reason for supporting Turkey be the 
necessity for blocking the way to Russia, we 
should imagine that the prospect of any alter- 
native for so inconvenient a necessity would be 
cordially welcomed. Even if such a prospect 
were remote, provided only that it were real, 
we should expect that a Government taking 
up the position that ours does would be only 
too glad to do anything that would bring it 
nearer. Hence we have been amazed at Mini- 
sterial objections to u too rapid consolidation of 
the two Bulgarias. But even granting that 
there may be some pleasure in spoiling a sound 
arrangement for the purpose of spiting Russia, 
we own it passes our ingenuity to explain the 
coldness and hesitation of our Government 
toward Greece, except on the ground of an 
almost romantic and touching devotion to 
Turkey for her own sake. Russia has not been 
nearly so earnest in the cause of Greece as 
France, whose cordial friendship all parties 
‘amongst us alike desire. The inhabitants 
of Thessaly or Epirus are not likely, unless 
ethnology be altogether mistaken, to swell the 


and tradition separate them widely both from 
Bulgarians and Russians; and the bond of an 
ecclesiastical system, though for some purposes 
strong, is not proved by history to override 
separate national interests. Besides, the 
enlargement of Greek territory at the expense 
of Turkish domination is not a Russian but an 
English suggestion, made by Lord Palmerston, 
himself an impersonation of a spirited foreign 
policy. And we strengthened our suggestion by 
@ generous example in the cession of tha Ionian 
Islande—an example which hitherto has borne 
no fruit. ; 

It is difficult, then, to conceive what can 
induce our Government to hesitate about exert- 
ing all its influence on the side of Greece in the 
present controversy, unless it be an incompre- 
hensible devotion to Turkey for her own sake. 
But this is a sentiment that will find little or no 
support in the country generally. We freely 
admit the existence of a popular jealousy of 


between Greece and Turkey may serve as a test | 


love for Turkey. Andif any effective substitute 

for Turkey as an obstacle to Russian aggran- 

disement could be found, we are confident that 

public opinion would cordially welcome its adop- 

tion. But of course such a change cannot be 

effected all at once. Unless by the barbarous 

arbitrament of war, which for one benefit inflicts 

unnumbered curses, the balance of political 

power can only be slowly changed. But it is 

the part of wisdom to calculate the forces of 
the future, and not to blind ourselves to every- 
thing beyond a state of things which, though 
actual, is rapidly becoming impossible. We 
think, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone has done 
good service by the article in the Nineteenth 
Century, in which he once more calle attention 
to ‘‘ Greece and the Treaty of Berlin.” Whether 
sincerely or not, our representatives at the 
Berlin Conference committed us to an under- 
standing that the frontiers of Greeve should 
be enlarged, The new boundary was sug- 
gested, taking the line of the Kalamas 
on the west, and of the Salambria, or 
Peneus, on the east, a line which would in- 
clude Janina. If any difficulty arose, the good 
offices of the contracting Powers were to be 
exerted to see that the understanding was 
loyally carried out. Of course difficulties have 
arisen, as everyone foresaw that they would. 
Turkish ingenuity in the art of procrastination 
is once more exhibited, and can only be safely 
met, as it ought to have been met after the 
Bulgarian massacres, by the united moral force 
of Europe. But the unreasonable sensitiveness 
of our Government about the fiction of Turkish 
independence once more stands in the way of 
the application of that force in its most effec- 
tive form. What is wanted is a united note 
from all the Powers, in-isting that the under- 
standing shall be carried out. But this, we 
are told, is inconsistent with the dignity of 
Turkey. Nothing is to be permitted but sepa- 
rate representations, which will naturally be 
construed as evidence of the disunion that pro- 
mises an opportunity of playing off one Power 
against another. The mischiefs of such a 
course are too evident to need enlargement. 
The disturbed provinces are kept in a condition 
precisely such as Russian intrigue would desire. 
Greece, which held her hand in the crisis of the 
war oh the assurance of England that she 
should not be neglected in the settlement, feels 
herself duped and wronged. Her population is 
discontented, and filled with thoughts of 
violence, France is indignant at what is con- 
sidered a fresh instance of our perfidy. The 
Italians are led to regard our boasted love of 
freedom as mere cant and humbug. And a 
position of stable equilibrium in the East is as 
far off as ever. Within the last week it is 
said that in answer to some Mahomedan resi- 
dents of Janina, a telegram was sent from 
Constantinople of laconic cynicism :—‘‘ Be 
tranquil; we will give nothing to Greece.” 
And the correspondent of the Standard at 
Vienna states that so long as ‘‘ independent 
representation, instead of concerted pressure, 
is persisted in, there seems but little hope that 
the Sultan will give way.” Why is not the 
meeting at Willis’s Rooms repeated all over 
the country? ‘‘Ooncerted pressure” is as 
powerful in London as at Constantinople. 


THE ZULU WAR—A FINAL PROTEST. 


On the eve of the departure of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley for South Africa a memorial, which 
had been some time previously prepared and 
signed, has been sent by the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society to the Colonial Secretary, pro- 
testing ‘‘ against a system which involves this 
country in the responsibility of spending its 
blood and treasure in a war which it has empha- 
tically condemned.” This document, it will be 
seen, is signed by some fifty members of Par- 
liament, not all of one party, and by a number 
of influential gentlemen distinguished in various 
walks of life, including the venerable Dr. 
Moffat, who, by virtue of a misreported speech, 
is actually claimed in the current number of 
the Contemporary Review as approving of the 
Zulu War, although a month ago he had 


Russia. But we are sure there is no popular 


strongly repudiated in the public papers the 
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_ his command an army almost as numerous as 
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idea, and expressed his belief ‘‘ that mission 
work all over South Africa has been 
thrown back fifty years” by that con- 
flict. We rejoice that this weighty protest 
hay not been withheld. It may not have 
much direct effect upon the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers ; indeed we think it may be 
taken for granted that, although they foolishly 
keep back the instructions given to the new 
High Commissioner, they are anxious to bring 
to as speedy a close as possible, consistent with 
their ulterior objects, this ‘‘lamentable and 
disastrous war.” But this memorial gives 
visible and emphatic expression to what may be 
regarded as the national sentiment on the 
subject, and is the more necessary as the 
war policy of Sir Bartle Frere has been 
enthusiastically endorsed in the South African 
colonies, and we are yet in the dark as to the 
ultimate aims of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has gone out invested 
with supreme authority as Civil and Military 
Governor of Natal, the Transvaal, and the 
adjacent native territory. He will have under 


the British contingent in the Crimean war, to 
which will be'added 2,500 men just embarked 
for the Cape, and enormous supplies of war 
material, including two million rounds of 
ammunition. All this points to the probability 
of further sanguinary, if not disastrous, con- 
flicts in a country where campaigning is 
extremely difficult and fatal, and at a period of 
the year when all the precautions which science 
can devise will fail to ward off disease and 
suffering on a large scale. The anxieties of the 
British people cannot, and ought not, therefore, 
to be appeased by the bald assurarce that the new 
General-in-Chief has orders to refrain from 
annexing Zulu territory. He will make his 
appearance in South Africa as a commander 
who has a great military reputation to sustain, 
and among a colonial population who are 
passionately desirous that, as none of the 
responsibility or cost rests upon their shoulders, 
the Zulus should be thoroughly crushed. He 
will have every temptation to consult colonial 
rather than British interests—to gain signal 
successes in the field before he enters upon 
pacific negotiation. And that aim will, we fear, 
coincide with the aspirations of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, who, judging from past experience, 
will be far more intent upon achieving brilliant 
victories, which will renew their tarnished 
prestige at home, than’ upon closing with the 
earliest overtures of the Zulu King. 
It is just possible that the defection of influen- 
tial chiefs announced by recent mails may 
incline Cetewayo to shrink from the further 
prosecution of a war which could only end in 
his ultimate overthrow, and induce him to 
submit to our terms. We earnestly hope that 
may be the case. There is, indeed, reason to 
believe that he has already sincerely indicated 
such a desire, and wo would fain hope, though 
we can hardly expect, that the basis of an 
arrangement may have been settled before Sir 
Garnet Wolseley appears upon the scene, If it 
should turn out that, either at an earlier or later 
period, a pacific arrangement should be effected 
before there have been further struggles and 
suffering and slaughter, it will be an almost 
unexampled phenomenon in our history. The 
British forces in South Africa are there, it is to 
be remembered, not to promote high moral 
objects but to wage war, to conquer their 
ostensible foes, and to secure the great rewards 
of military success. Before, therefore, we 
receive tidings of fresh conflicts and the sacrifice 
of hecatombs of human lives, it is not unseason- 
able to re-echo the regret of the memorialists 
referred to—‘‘ that the nation has been placed in 
the unhappy position of invading the territories, 
sacrificing the lives, and capturing or destroying 
the property of a people who have shown a 
desire to cultivate friondly relations with 
England,” and in waging a war ‘which 
has been emphatically condemned.” We 
do not yet know that Sir Bartle Frere 
was discouraged—when protests would really 
have been of use—in his unjust and aggres- 
lve policy by his superiors at home. But 


because it has not succeeded. With the Govern- 
ment it is a pure question of policy, and 
not of justice. In their eyes it may be expe- 
dient for political reasons still to carry on the 
Zulu war irrespective of its justice and the 
manifold evils it will entail. If, therefore, 
Cetewayo’s reasonable advances are repulsed, 
the responsibility of the sacrifice of life and 
cruel misery that will come alike upon the 
Zulu combatants and our own troops will rest 
upon the General who directs operations in 
the field, and still more upon the Cabinet 
that may have given him instructions which 
lay down other considerations than the neces- 
sity of securing an early peace. | 


THE SESSION UP TO WHITSUNTIDE. 
(From our Parliamentary Correspondent. ) 


Just on the eve of the Whitsun recess the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer incidentally made 
a statement with respect to the position of busi- 
ness in Parliament which rather startled the 
House. There had been an impression that 
we were going on yery nicely. This was 
perhaps in some measure due to the circum- 
stance that the Ministerial programme has not 
been of a character to impress members with 
a sense of the gravity or importunity of public 
business. Whether the programme was carried 
out partially or fully, or if it were not carried 
out at all, appeared to be matters calculated to 
haye only the slightest possible influence upon 
the diurnal motion of the earth. Still, some 
things had been proposed; and of course there 
were the Estimates, which it is absolutely neces- 
sary to pass though the Heavens fall. From 
the general attitude of Ministers, and taking 
into account the prolonged and regular sitting 


of the House, it was comfortably thought that 
fully the average of business had been accom- 
plished ; and that, having had a winter session, 
the House might look forward to an early 
commencement of the autumn holidays. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement 
changed all that. It was, in one aspect at least, 
of quite an imposing character. Of twenty- 
eight Government bills before the House, he 
said only fourteen had reached a second reading, 
seven had not yet reached the stage of com- 
mittee, five were in committee, and presumably 
two had passed. The House was, perhaps, 
agreeably surprised to hear that the Govern- 
ment had projected so many as twenty-eight 
bills. It would be difficult for one having the 
most intimate acquaintance with Parliamentary 
business to name them off-hand. No such 
commanding list is to be found in the 
statement with which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the absence of the usual 
Queen’s Speech, opened the regular session in 
February. The bills he then thought worthy 
of special notice were the Mutiny Bill—since 
better known as the Army Discipline Bill—the 
Criminal Code Bill, the Bankruptcy Law 
Amendment Bill, a Bill dealing with the 
Summary Jurisdiction of Magistrates, the 
Valuation Bill, a Grand Jury (Ireland) 
Bill, a Poor Law (Scotland) Bill, a Corrupt 
Practices Bill, a Bill dealing with the 
relations of Employers and Workmen, and 
one regulating Public Works Loans. Here are 
not half of the twenty-eight measures the 
Chancellor alluded to, and he must have gone 
to the utmost end of the order book before he 
was able to conjure up this imposing array. 
But though it happened on this particular 
occasion that it was the Chancellor’s cue to 
make the most of the pressure of public buzi- 
ness, there is no doubt that matters are ina 
backward state, and that, if the House is to 
rise in the first week in August, this desirable 
end can be accomplished only by a ruthless 
sacrifice of such poor efforts at domestic legisla- 
tion as foreign affairs have left time to the 
Ministry to attend to. The principal measures 
which the Government have undertaken are the 
Army Discipline Bill, the Criminal Code Bill, 
the Valuation Bill, and the County Boards 
Bill. Of these the Army Discipline Bill is the 
only one that has any certainty of being passed. 
The necessity for this is imperative; a state 
of affairs which Government have acknow- 
ledged by as far as possible placing it in 
the forefront of the orders. Still the pro- 
gress is lamentably slow. The Dill is one of 
tremendous length. There is more than one 
clause for every regiment of the British 
army. To be exact, there are 180, and only 
one-fourth of these have been passed, in 


we do know that his policy is out of fayour 


| subjects of 


hopeless condition, as far as this session, — 
and therefore as far as this Parliament, is con- 
cerned. The colonels have shown a deathless 
ardour in criticising the Army Bill; but it is 
only reasonable to suppose that if they have 
slain their thousands of precious moments in 
discussing a measure applicable to their own 
profession, the lawyers will slay their tens of 
thousands. This fact isso far recognised by the 
Ministry that they have as yet made no serious 
attempt to advance the bill. As for the Valua- 
tion Bill, its chances are exceedingly doubtful, 
and the County Boards Bill may not only be 
regarded as dead but as buried. 


In addition to these principal items of the 
Ministerial pean, there are the stock 
ebate in. the Estimates. At the 

beginning of the session the Ministry, not 
knowing what a day might bring forth, delibe- 
rately adopted the policy of pressing forward 
the Estimates. They gave up night after night 
to them whenever they could get the oppor- 
tunity, and their assiduity in this direction gave 
birth to the suspicion that a dissolution was 
imminent; that the Ministry were bent on 
getting the money for the year; and that, this 
accomplished, they would dissolve Parliament. 
If this intention was ever entertained, it has, of 
course, now been abandoned. However it be, 
there is no doubt the Estimates were favoured 
at the beginning of the session in unusual 
fashion. As Committee of oy is not a 
ange of legislative duty which the bulk of 

on. members find attractive, and as, conse- 
quently, personal information on the subject 
was, notwithstanding, special, there wasa general 
opinion that Supply must be in a forward state. 
Hon. members had found so many eppertunities 
of yielding to the social attractions of the 
metropolis, because there was ‘‘ nothing on but 
Supply,” that they were naturally under the 
impression that there remained little to vote. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his lugu- 
brious statement, disabused the House of this 
notion. Supply, he then showed with circum- 
stance, was in a very backward state, and the 
calculations he then entered into with respect 
to the number of days at the disposal of the 
Government demonstrated that only with a 
fair breeze could the Ministry manage to cover 
the regulation distance in Committee of Supply, 
and the very moderate mile beyond which hor 
had marked out for themselves at the beginning 
of the session. 


This melancholy disclosure was made four 
days before the House separated for the 
recess. Arrangements had then been made 
which secured at least two additional days 
for the despatch of Government business. 
Monday was of course a regular Govern- 
ment night, and on Tuesday, the day of 
the adjournment, a morning sitting had been 
arranged at which it was hoped to make pro- 
gress with the Army Discipline Bill. In the 
result a single vote was obtained in Supply after 
the prolonged sitting on Monday night; and 
on Tuesday absolutely no progress was made in 
public business. The circumstances attendant 
upon these two daysand those directly provoca- 
tive of the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer afforded adequate explanation as 
to the mystery of the muddle of business 
in Parliament. The COhancellor’s statemont 
was made in response to an appeal from The 
O’Conor Don for a day on which to arrange the 
discussion on the Irish University Bill. The 
grounds on which this claim was made were 
entirely of the making of Ministers. Early in 
the year they had coquetted with the Irish 
members, endeavouring to purchase their alle- 
giance with a bribe of public yay and of a 
concession of Conservative and (in this case) of 
Protestant principle. The negotiation then fall- 
ing through was resumed later, and The O’Conor 
Don brought in his bill, with some half-hinted 
understanding that the Government would assist 
him to pass it. Hence his application for special 
privilege; and hence the anger of the Irish 
members when the claim was denied, and there- 
after the obstruction which prevented any 
progress being made with public business on 
the Monday night before the holidays. 


As for the waste of time on Tuesday it was 
even more directly the fault of the inexplicable 
blundering of the Government. Had the Chan- 
cellor on Monday night made a plain state- 
ment with respect to the appointment of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley the two hours’ excited debate 
‘that followed would have been avoided, and 
Tuesday might have been otherwise employed. 
But devious ways were preferred. The House 
was angered, aud thus it came to pass that for 
all practical purposes the adjournment might 
just as well have taken plate on Friday as on 
Tuesday. ‘This is not a cheerful review of the 
session up to Whitsuntide. But if the threats 
of the Irish members are half fulfilled, worse 
things await us in the section of the session 


— of the preference given to the measure. 
e Criminal Code Bill is simply in a 


which commences next Monday. 
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SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


The great Smith case has advanced a stage. A 
whole day was devoted to it last week in the Free 
Church Assembly, and the proceedings have ended 
with (neatly) a tie. 

I daresay very few of your readers have been at 
the trouble to master the details of the process, 
aid I am not going to inflict upon them informa- 


served and proved. About that there will be no 
difficulty, because after what has occurred the 
double process will be merely formal. If nothing 
then occurs in the interval, the matter will come 
up again at next Assembly, when the sentence 
of the Church, whatever it is, will be passed. It 
may be that such satisfaction will be given aa to 
require only a censure, If not, I suppose Pro- 
fessor Smith will be deprived of his chair, from the 
exercise of the duties of which he is in the mean- 


Tenged, save by a protest from the Profeseor him- 


tion which they don’t care to possess. But what 
is going on is avery serious matter for Scotland, 
and you may not think it altogether unnecessary 
for me to explain in a sentence or two how things 
now actually stand. 

In the libel against Professor Smith there re- 
mained from last year two charges about which 
anxiety was felt. The first involved the historical 
charactér of Deuteronomy ; the second, the danger- 
ous and unsettling tendency of all Mr. Smith’s 
teaching. 

“The first of these charges was supposed to 
have been decided last year. But it was de- 
cided in connection with a very badly-constructed 
motion by Sir Henry Moncreiff. Sir Henry 
foolishly introduced into his sentence what Dr. 
Rainy and others vehemently denounce as a 
foreignelement. And through this mistake, it was 
understood, an attempt would be made to upset the 
judgment of last Assembly. For reasons, however, 
Which must have seemed good to themselves, Mr, 
Sthith’s friends did not raise this point. The sen- 
tenes of last May was allowed to remain unchal- 


self, and the consciences of the orthodox in the 
Free Church have been in the meantime entirely 
set at reat by the assurance that now the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch will not be tanght in 
the colleges of the denomination. The charge which 
remained was that of tendency, and as this charge 
ranged over the wide ground traversed by Mr. 
Smith in his teaching, it was made up of some 
nine or ten particulars. 

Had the rumour got abroad that the dissentients 
intended to pursue a harassing policy? It was 
said that they meant to fight the battle step by 
step, putting up two men, a mover and a seconder, 
to speak to each particular, thus necessitating the 
spending ah enormous amount of time in the con- 
duct of the process. Partly in view of that, but 
chiefly, I believe, for this reason, that shrewd men 
like Dr. Begg did not think it of the least impor- 
tance to prove aman guilty of culpable homicide 
when you have first proved him guilty of murder, 
it was resolved to depart from the first charge as 
one which in the circumstances it was not needful 
to go into. : 

Not that this implied the existence in the 
Assembly of any doubt about the unsettling tendency 
of Professor Smith’s teaching ; for if that question 
had gone to the vote, there is not a doubt in 
anybody’s mind as to what would have been the 
result. But having secured one point, viz., the 
declaration that the teaching of the non-historical 
character of Deuteronomy cannot be tolerated in 
in the Free Church, the majority did not think it 
necessary to proceed in the meantime any further 
on the same line. 

What followed explained the reason of the reso- 

lution thus come to. Two proposals wera made— 
one by Dr. Rainy to the eifect that before pro- 
ceeding any further with the libel at this stage a 
committee from both sides of the house be appointed 
to deal with Professor Smith in a brotherly way ; 
and a second, by Dr. Andrew Bonar, that the 
process be allowed to take its natural course—that 
is, that the libel be sent down to the Presbytery 
of Aberdeen to serve and prove. No principle 
was now involved. Of the two motions one was 
more tender and hopeful than the other; and that 
was all. And the balanced state of mind existing in 
the Assembly in that connection was revealed in the 
division, wheu 321 voted one way and 320 the 
other. fo 

That division has in some qu aresra been mis- 
understood. It has been supposed to indicate an 
advance on last year’s position, and one more 
favourable to Mr. Smith. That is a mistake. 


time suspended. 


I have indicated that something may occur in 
the interval, That something may be in Mr. 
Smith’s appointment to a chair in one of our 
Universities, Such an event which bring immense 
relief to many. For there is not a doubt about Mr. 
Smith’s extraordinary ability, and the desire is 
universal that he should find a sphere in which his 
great talents might be exercised without continual 
harassment. The chair of mathematics in Edin. 
burgh is now vacant. It is understood that Pro. 
fessor Tait will receive the appointment. In that 
case there will be wanted a Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, and I have some reason to believe that 
Professor Tait himself would be glad to have Mr. 
Smith as his succestor. 


There has been, as usual, a disestablishment 
debate. Many of the members, I hear, considered 
the introduction of the subject this year again to 
be unnecessary. The position of the Free Church 
on the matter is, it was argued, quite well known 
already. But others considered that its silence 
might be misconstrued. This was the opinion of 
Dr. Rainy, who accordingly introduced a motion 
declaring that the attitude of last Assembly 
must be maintained. 


Sir Henry Moncrieff, who is an uncommonly 
honest man, but whose aristocratic instincts are 
sometimes in inconvenient operation, proposed, as 
an amendment, that nothing should be said. The 
amendment was thus not a pro-establishment 
motion, but simply one to let the matter for the 
moment alone. Nevertheless Dr. Rainy had an 
overwhelming following. There was on the whole 
a smaller house than last year, so that even the 
number voting in the majority was less. But it is 
a significant circumstance that out of over 700 
members only 106 could be got. to support a pro- 
posal to say nothing about the controversy good or 
bad. It has also been noticed as suggestive that 
this year Dr. Begg himself had nothing to say. 
This, it is thought, is not an accident. He pub- 
lished lately a letter to Lord Beaconsfield about 
Scottish affairs, and made an appeal to the 
Established Church to show a kindly interest in 
people such as himself. His appeal has not been 
responded to. In the Established Assembly the 
Dissenters have been scoffed at and abused. The 
** Church,” on the strength of these extraordinary 
statistics, about which everybody is speaking, has 
become uncommonly bumptious. And the rumour 
is that Dr. Begg seeing the door shut so contempt- 
uously in his face is turning a kindlier way toward 
disestablishment. I hope it may be true. 


cette 


The Rev. Herbert Rix, recently assistant minister 
at St. Thomas’s-square, Hackney, has been selected 
from about one hundred applicants by the Council 
of the Royal Society as clerk and assistant librarian. 


Dr. Charles Rogers, of Forest-hill, has recently 
been presented with a handsome drawing-room 
clock and a purse of fifty sovereigns in recognition 
of the part he took in erecting a monumentto King 
Robert the Bruce at Stirling, and his services in con- 
nection with the Royal Historical Society, of which 
he wasthe founder. Amongst those present on the 
occasion were the Hon. Sir Charles Farquhar Shand, 
Chief Justice of the Mauritius ; General Alexander, 
of Brighton; Mr. Fellows, of the Admiralty ; F. J. 
Horniman, Esq,, of Forest-hill ; George Hawkes, 
Esq , cf Brighton, and several Scotch ministers, 


Dr. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BRown Cop Liver OIL.— 
Its UNEQUALLED EF¥Ficacy IN ConsUMPTION.—Mr. 
Allen G. Chattaway, District Medical Officer, Leo- 
minster, testifies, as follows, to the unparalloled efficacy 
of this celebrated Oil in the treatment of Consump- 
tion :—‘‘ Having for some years extensively used Dr. 
de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, both in public 
and private practice, I have no hesitation in stating 
that its effects are very far superior to those of any 
other Cod Liver Oil. Nearly four years since, two 


Whatever may be the drift in the Church the vote 
of last week gives no idea as to its direction or as 
to its intensity. The only thing which was made 
perfectly plain by it was this—that very strong 
feeling indeed prevails in the Church against the 
movement led by Professor Smith. For 321 men 
were found voting in their zeal against a motion 
which hurt no one’s conscience, and which differed 
from the one carried only ix its being somewhat 
gentler and less summary. | 

The case now stands thus: The libel has been 
sent down to Aberdeen in order that it may be 


cases of confirmed Consumption were placed under my 
care, In both, the lungs were a mass of tubercular 
deposit, and every possible sound to be heard in 
sagen was present. The sole remedy employed was 

r. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil; and row 
the patients are strong and fat; the diseased (abnormal) 
sounds nearly inaudible ; and in the one case (male), 
hunting, fishing, and shooting are freely indulged in; 
the patient expressing himself quite capable of under- 

oing as much fatigue as any of his fellow sportsmen.” 

r. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold only 
in capsuled imperial half-pints, 2s, 6d. ; pints, 4s. 9d., 
quarts, 9s. ; with his stamp and signature and the sig- 
natuire of his sole consignees on the capsule and the 


W iteruture. 


—~— 
DR. DUFF." 


Dr. George Smith will accomplish in his life 
of Dr. Duff the same service for missionary 
education and enterprise in EKastern India as he 
had already done for Western India, in the 
memoir of Dr. Jobn Wilson. We could almost 
have wished that matters had been so arranged 
that both volumes of the present work could 
have appeared together. The curiosity, how- 
ever, is only whetted for the further instal- 
ment that will add greatly, we doubt not, to 
the feeling of unity aud individuality which 
the biographer has co skilfully imparted to 
to this section of the work. 

Dr. Smith has the advantage of possessing a 
very detailed and extensive knowledge of 
Indian affairs, having been for many years 
editor of the Friend of India, which has all 
along been one of the most powerful supporters 
of missionary effort, associated as it is with the 
revered name of Marshman. His special ex- 
periences in India come even more directly to 
his aid in this case than in that of the ‘‘ Memoir 
of Dr. Wilson,” whose long life was spent at a 
distance from the scene of Dr. Smith’s labours 
in Bengal. The complete knowledge of the 
arcana of Bombay life and politics which 
he there displayed, combined with his keen 
sympathy for all noble endeavour, sufficed to 
indicate that he had made himself familiar 
with all that is notable in recent Indian history 
in every part of our great Eastern Empire. 
Goethe said that enthusiasm was the one 
thing necessary to history; and this, as we 
think, is still more strictly true of biography. 
Dr. Smith’s extensive knowledge is supported 
by a fine and well-disciplined euthusiasm. He 
perceives the true greatness of Duff's character, 
the intense individuality, the unflinching will, 
the self-denying determination which enabled 
the young man, in face of all kinds of oppo- 
sition, to revolutionise the ideas previously held 
of the relation of European education to the 
Hindoo mind, and its possibilities in connection 
with the spread of Christianity. This was the 
one absorbing purpose of Duff's life, and all else 
needs to be viewed in subordination toit. But 
whilst he was intense and concentrated in pur- 
pose, Duff was ready to use very varied 
means—not a little of his forecast arising 
from his skill in perceiving the bearing of appa- 
rently remote influences on his own plans and 
purposes. This, indeed, it was that led to much 
misunderstanding of his work at first, and to 
some misunderstanding and underrating of it 
even now. It was thought and said that he 
too much sacrificed preaching and evangelistic 
effort to merely secular teaching ; that the good 
results in an educational and social aspect were 
undoubted; but that the purely religious results 
were broadly doubtful. ‘The experience of time 
has, on the whole, proved that Duff was right. 
It is hardly probable that he had present to his 
mind, when he formed his great scheme of 
action on the Hindoo mind, the assertion of 
Dubois—the Roman Catholic missionary—that 
it was impossible to convert the Hindoos to the 
religion of Christ; but he so far acted in fullest 
view of the causes of that and all similar 
failures, and laid siege to the citadel from quite 
another point and by another and a far 
subtler and more efficient method. This 
is Duff’s great merit, that he brought 
into action a new force, which only added a 
new worth to the old ones when properly 
directed. And when we give due weight to the 
fact of the innate repugnancy to certain aspects 
of Christian dogma which the subtlety of the 
Hindoo mind makes almost certain in the first 
contact with it, our sense of Dr. Duff’s wisdom 
is the more magnified in that by natural 
tendency these were the very subjects on which 
he felt most intensely, and from thorough 
devotion to which he never wavered. His early 


ways, tended to intensify his severa Evangelical 
beliets, even where these might seem at some 


r. Smith has brought out wth admirable tact. 

Dr. Duff was born in 1806 at the farmhouse 
of Auchnahyle in Moulin, Peithsbire. His 
father was a stern old Highlander of the ** mcs 
straitest”’ Covenanting sect; and from him 
Duff derived at once his strony Celtic piety 
aud that touch of supersti'ion of wiich we 
have spoken. When a mere boy he dreamt 


he had visions—so awful and terrifying that 
his biographer is bound to connect them in some 
way with his conversion. He was nearly 
drowned; he was almost smotiered in a snow- 


~—-—— tintin oe 


* The Life of Dr. Alex. Duff, D.D., LL.D. By 
GORGE SMirn, C.1.E., LL.D., Author of the ‘Life of 


label under Wrapper, by all chemists. Sole consignees 
Ansar, Harford, and Co., 77, Strand, London. —[Apvr. 


John Wilson, D.D., ¥.R.S.” Two Vols. Volume I. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. ) 


life, his conversion, and his experiences in many 


ee to touch superstitious feelings. All this. 


dreams of the Day of Judgment; Uke Buuyan, 
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storm, and was saved by what he himself 
regarded as almost miraculous means. And all 
these things, happening while he was yet a boy, 
did much to deepen and to quicken his natu- 
rally grave and serious character. After some 
years at the parish school at Moulin and a year 
at the Perth Grammar School, he commenced his 
studies at the University of St. Andrews in his 
sixteenth year. In the spring of 1829—when he 
was only in his twenty-third year—he had com- 

leted his course, and received his licence. In 
May of that year the General Assembly appointed 
him their first missionary to India. ‘‘ With 
such force and fire, such energy and action,’ says 
Dr. Harper, the late Principal of the United 
Presbyterian College, ‘‘ did the rapt enthusiast 
picture the work to which he was giving his 
life on the occasion of his ordination,” that Dr. 
Harper feared he would too soon waste himself 
away in the heat of the tropics. He went 
through a large portion of his native country 
stirring congregations to interest in missionary 
efforts before he left with his newly-wedded 
wife for Calcutta on September 19, 1829. Twice 
on the voyage he was shinwrecked, losing almost 
everything he had, uid Itogether his escapes 
were accompanied by such cicumstances as 
deepened in his mind the sense of some great 

rovidential — in reference tv himself. ‘Of 

is work in India, pursued in seas n and out of 
season, most readers have some general idea; 
and so full was it of effort and unremitting 
devotion, that no outline such as we could give 
would do it justice. We can only send our 
readers to this most interesting volume, and 
c ntent ourselves with a passing reference to 
u. 6 or two points that arise. 


Dr. Duff on his arrival in Calcutta found 
things in a deplorable condition. The people 
were neglected and sunk in ignorarce. A3 he 
soon perceived the defec's of the ordinary mis- 
sionai y methods, he resolved to wake a sound 
educ. sional basis the foundation and essential 

art of his work. His aim, as expressed by Dr. 
E mith, was, “by proper culture, to awaken, 
develop, stimulate, and direct the various powers 
and susceptibilities of the human mind, and for 
this end to employ the English language as the 
most effective instrument; to imbue the whole 
knowledge thus imparted with the spirit of true 
religion, and at the same time to devote daily 
a portion of time in every class to the syste- 
matic study of the Bible itself—not in the way 
of formal scholastic exercise, but of devotional 
and instructive study, not merely with a view 
to intellectual illumination, but with a view 
also, by the advocacy of the grace of God’s 
Spirit, to the conversion of thé soul to God.” 
This method eutailed on Dr. Doff an extra- 
ordinary amount of work of a most tedious and 
trying kind. He had to write school primers, 
and teach the alphabet, as well as lecture on 
English poets—Milton, Cowper, and others—on 

olitical economy, and on Christian evidences. 

e got little sympathy and no help from the 
other missionaries, who taunted him with the 
secularity of his system. His plao of making 
English the medium of all civilising and Chris- 
tianising influences was opposed by the 
Orientalists, the Vernacularists, and the Angli- 
cists; but it is something that he had the 
support of such men as Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
Lord Macaulay, and Lord William Bentinck, 
and also of the distinguished Hindoo philan- 
thropist and thinker, Rajah Rammohun Roy. 
By-and-by, legislation, which did not at all 
have him or his work in view, was decidedly 
in his favour. Dr. Smith thus speaks of one 
ineasure :— 


It was well also that to the work of Duff and the 
legislative and administrative measures of Bentinck, 
applying the principles and results of that work to all 
India and for all time, there were added the indispen- 
sable co-operation and the supreme sanction of the 
British peo; le through Parliament. For tne first fruit 
of the Reform Act of 1832 was the Kast India 
Company’s charter of 1833. That charter withdrew the 
last obstructions to the workof Duff and of every settler 
in India, missionary or journslist, merchant or planter, 
teacher or captain of labour in any form. It converted 
the Company into a purely governing body, under a 
despotic but most benevo!ent constitution, so well fitted 
for the elevation of long «ppressed races, that the most 
democratic of English thinkers, Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
has declared the sysx'em to be the best ever devised, 
Tbat charter has the «dditional merit of giving men, as 
well as rendering pussible a constitutional system to 
India. It added a law member to the governor- 
general's council or cabinet, then of five, and created a 
commission to prepare codes of law and procedure such 
as have come next only to Christiatisy itself from which 
they spring, in their humaniring and elevating influence. 
To meution no others, these fuur men, Lord Macaulay, 
Sir Barnes Peacock, Sir Henry S, Maine and Sir James 
F. Stephen have togvther done more for the varied 
races aud the corrupti:: y civilisations of tho peoples of 
Jn'ix than the jurists of Theodosius and Justinian 
affected for Europe, or the Code Napoleon for modern 


France, ; 

The following passage will show how little 
the tenor of legislation up to a comparatively 
late period had done to inapire the Hindoos 


those elements of social equality which are now 
admitted as essential :— 


t 
With a true tolerance, but in ignorance of \what it 
involved, Warren Hastings, in his code of 1772, guaran. 
teed to Hindoos and Mahomedans their own laws of 
inheritance, But these laws exclude dissidents from 
their respective religions from all civil right to 
ancestral property. Conversion meant disinheritance, 
and Parliament, with ignorance equal to that of 
Hastings. wrote such a law on the English statute 
book. As if this were not enough, the East India 
Company had by legislation éxcluded all converts from 
public office of any kind. Duff had not been long in 
Calcutta when he awoke to the enormity of enactments 
which Mahomedans themselves \would never have passed 
or enforced, and which fossilised Hindooism for ever, 
Ficom 1830 the missionaries all over India agitated the 
question, the Court of Directors was stirred up b 
memorial, the Eurasians sent home Mr. Ricketts to 
petition Parliament, which examined him. The result 
was the regulation of 1832, which provides that no 
one shall lose any rights of property, or deprive any 
other of rights of property, by changing bis religion, 
Lord William Bentinck had previously thrown open | 
the public service to all the natives of India, including 
the outlawed native Christians, enacting that there 
should be no exclusion from office on account of caste, 
creed, or nation. The development of\ an enlightened 
legislation under Macaulay, Peacock, Maine, and 
Stephen, has row given the varied creeds and races of 
India better codes than any country possesses, and, 
save as to the rights of minors and age of majority— 
not yet settled in Engiand—nothing more is needed, 
The following refers to a very interesting 
meeting of two men of very different types of 
character, but both alike devoted to the cause 
of Christ and the welfare of the natives of 
India :—- 
The once dreaded roadstead of Hyder Ali, scene of 
alternate Portuguese intolerance and Mussulman 
ferocity, of General Matthew’s victory and of the Eust 
India Company’s treaty with Tippoo, had been occupied 
by the self-denying Basel missionaries in 1834. It has 
been ever since their greatest, as it was their earliest, 
Christian settlement, having now some 1,200 church 
members out of the more than 6,000 ygathered in at 
other stations. In Hebich, the afterwards famous and 
somewhat eccentric German then stationed there, Dr. 
Duff found a friend of kindred spirituality and earnest- 
ness. With him ard his colleagues the Scottish mis- 
sionary spent the vight in delightful converse till within 
an hour of the dawn. Frequently afterwards did 
Samuel Hebich recall the talk of that night, especially 
to the many Sepoy cfficers and civilians of the East 
India Company, whom his fearless appeals and holy 
self-denial led to Christ. Mr. Finlay Anderson, the 
assistant collector who received the Basel brethren in 
1834, still survives to help in every good werk for the 
people of India. ‘This was Hebich’s last year in Man- 
galore, where he had laid the spiritual foundation of 
the Tvoloo Church, and left among others Dr. 
Moegling, to civilise not only the Canarese, but the 
recently annexed Coorgs from Mercara as a centre, 


T’rom this brief account it wil] be seen how 
attractive and instructive this volumeis. It is 
writtcn with fine sympathy for the subject, but 
also with fullest knowledge—indeed, it is not 
tco much to say that even in this first volume 
Dr. Smith has written a chapter of Indian 
history. i 


BOULTBEE’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 


We hardly think it likely that tbis work will 
supplant Southey’s admirable ‘‘ Book of the 
Church.” ‘The charm of Southey’s work is in 
his style. Although he was not oue of the greatest 
masters of style; yet his book is pleasant read- 
ing, and is imbued with some philosophical 
spirit not teo obtrusively put forward. Since 
Southey’s time, however, the manner of writing 
even popular history has been revolutionised. 
All the real sourc:s of history have been laid 
Open as they never were before, and no man 
who cares an atom for his reputation can 
afford to be ignorant of anythiag. The only 
fault that we can find with Dr. Boultbee is that 
he appears to have made littie original investi- 
gation, nor does he even state that the authorities 
of the most recent writers have been re-authen- 
ticated. His book is a compilation pleasant to 
read; as far as we have been able to judge 
altogether accurate; on the whole extremely 
unbiassed, and exhibiting a really wide and 
careful consultation of books. But it is in no 
sense history as it has been the custom in recent 
years to write history. 

We are glad to see that Dr. Boultbee gives 
a very fair account of the early British Church, 
aud he shows his critical acumen by rejecting 
all the old traditions respecting the origin of 
that Church. This portion of the history was 
probably written before Mr. Pryce had brought 
his wide and accurate scholarship to bear upon 
this question, and it is therefore all the more 
valuable as the fruit of some independent 
inquiry. After quoting many writers, the 
author says, quite truly, that ‘no proof can b» 
needed that, after the conversion. of Coustan- 
tine, Britain was Christiauised in the same sense 
as the rest of the empire whose fortunes it 
shared.” And this is a very accurate judgment: — 
_ Looking back now to the scanty materials before us, 


we are able to say this, and this onl). It was known 
to Christian writers soon after the year 200 that 


* A Hygtory of the Church of Luylund. Pre-Kefor- 
mation Period. By T. P. BouurBer, Lh. D., Principal 
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Chijstianity had penetrated into Britain. To say more 
than*this would not be writing history. This impene- 
trable darkness can be strange only to those who have 
never asked themselves bow much they really know of 
the history of the propagation of the faith in the first 
and second centuries. Men wrote, suffered, and laboured 
for the truth, and were content to be forgotten. Who 
can tell the name of the first Christian missionary who 
entered the gates of the mighty Rome itself, and looking 
up to the temple of the great Capitoline Jove, knew 
that the day must come, though centuries yet inter- 
vened, when the tutelary Roman idol must fall? Who 
can tell the history of the foundation of leading churches 
of old, of Alexandria, of Carthage, of Spain, of Gaul ? 
The ‘‘grain of mustard seed ” had been cast into the 
earth, and its produce was springing up and spreading, 
but, none knew what was to be the girth of its trunk, 
or the ample sweep of its branches ; so none registered 
its progress, or noted the labours of those who 
tended it, 


The story after this is well continued. We 
aro glad to find Dr. Boultbee saying that ‘‘ the 
history of theyBritish Church has but little 
connection with\the subsequent Christianity of 
England,’ and that ‘‘ that Church stood for the 
most part aloof\from its Saxon conquerors, 
hating and disdainful.” This is an extremely 
accurate representation, and it indicates a large 
knowledgé of facts that so accurate a generalis- 
tion should be \given. ; 

There is another test which we can apply to 
this early history. The outline of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church is remarkably well filled up, not- 
withstanding the comparatively small space that 
it occupies. How good, for instance, is this 
description of St. Switt i4 :— 

St. Swithin, Bishop of Winchester 852-862, has fared 
better than St. Erkenwald in\the popular recollection. 
His legendary history is of the,usual charactor of such 
compilations, William of Malmesbury, writing about 
fifty years after the Conquest, dwells with admiration on 
a story with which he illustrates this prelate’s merciful 
disposition. ‘‘ Workmen were repairing a bridge on the 
eist side of Winchester, and the bishop had seated 
himself near them that he might urge on the loiterers. 
And there came along the bridgé a woman bringing 
eggs for the market. The workmen, with the usual 
rudeness of such people, in sheer mischief broke every 
egg in her basket. In her miserable condition, the 
little ragged old woman was\brought before the bishop, 
-who heard her complaint with pity. And not in vain, 
for he forthwith made the sign of the cross over the 
wreck, and every egg becume whole again.” If St. 
Swithin ieft behind him the tradition of a character in 
harmony with this legendary tale, he deserved not to be 
forgotten. ‘To redress wrongs, and to\care for the help- 


and bishop, Though alas! the larger part of the ovils 
wrought, whether by petulance or carelessness, is as 
much past remedy as the broken egys\ and\there is 
not to be found a St. Switbin to make them whole 
again, ) 

As a last requost, we learn on the\same authority, 
he pledged those who stood round\his dying \bed te lay 
his budy outside the church, where his grave might be 
exposed to the feet of the passers by and tothe rains 
from heaven. So he died, and this ‘‘ pearl of God lay 
in inglorious concealment about a hundred years,” 
Then the saint changed his mind, and appeared in a 
vision requiring the removal of his remains... So, they 
were evshrined at Winchester with great pomp. \The 
15th of July was kept as the anniversary of this\*‘ trans- 
latiov.” The popular belief still connects that day with 
the copious rainfall which the dying bishop had \willed 
to fall on his humble grave. In his true history Swithin 
was an active statesman, the trusted servant of King 
Egbert, and the chief adviser of King E:helwulf, 
Whether the skies wept or not, England had cause\ to 
mourn when he was removed, and homestead ahd 
shrine were scorched with the Danish fires. | 


was the real author of Ethelwulf’s Tithe Act, 
as may be found not only in Anglo-Saxon 
histories, but in the old and profuse compila- 


property and tithes, which the author, and neces- 
sarily, very briefly treats. He says :— 
But the very rapid orgatisation of parishes, and 


point to a wore generally available source than that 
of private munificence. Blackstone’s theory is that the 
parish boundary coincided with that of the ancient 
manor or manors, He would thus identify each parish 
with some lordship of early times. But\ it does not 
appear that the manors described in the Dumesday 
Survey coincide, except occasiovally, with the p»rishes. 
Hence anotber theory has to be discovered. Mr. Kemble 
identities the Enylish parish in general with the original 
communal divisions of the early Saxons, which are 
called Marks. ‘hese possessed complete social organi- 
sations and defined territorial limits. It is also believed 
that in heathen times they had their places of worship 
and local priests with land for their support. The 
suggestion is that on the adoption of Christianity these 

werd transferred to the service of the Church. Henve 

by a natural and rapid process the parochial boundaries 

aud the Church endowment would be at once consti- 

tuted, If we understand that in addition to these not 

a few churches were founded by private liberality, and 

if we allow for various changes and modifications, we 

shall find the principai facts of early organisation fairly 
accounted for, 

Dr. Loultbee need not have given Peaison 
as his authon'y here; be would have fourd it 
in Bede. We tollow hit upon a similar sub- 
ject, when alsc he dues not thow that he has 
cousulted all the authorities. He thus refers to 
tithe :— 

The payment of titbe was gradually established. It 
is referred to by Archbishops Theodore and Egbert, 
and appears to have been gradually changed from a 


voluutary payment into a customary one, and firally 
to have received legal confirmation. A grant of Ethel 


less, is & part well becoming the\ Christian\statesman — 


But here our author omits what may be found’ 
in the old chronicles, viz, that St. Swithin \ 


tions. This brings us to the subject of church) 


endowment of parish churches, has been thought to, 
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wolf in 855 has often been named as the legal origin 
of tithe. But the careful examination of his donation 
by Mr. Kemble proved that it extended only to the 
king’s own estates and rights, and did not convey the 
tithe of the kiogdom. Athelstane and subsequent 
kings, however, fully recognised the right to tithe, and 
made regulations for its collection or distribution, some 
of which are minute and interesting. 

Why should Professor Stubbs and Mr. 
Haddon be given, with Mr. Kemble, as the 
authorities here? The first part of the para- 
graph which we have quoted is admirably ex- 
pressed ; but surely Mr. Kemble is not the only 
authority concerning the yalue of Ethel- 
wulf’s ‘‘Charter”? Better authorities have 
read it altogether differently. And, besides, 
everybody knows, or should know, as Oollier 
long since pointed out, that there are two 
Oharters of Ethelwulf not at all identical—a 
fact with which Dr. Boultbee does not seem to 
be acquainted. 

Very interesting is our author’s popular 
description of the struggles with the Papacy in 
the Norman times, and the points are made as 
clear as it is possible to make them. We take 
this to be one of the most valuable por- 
tions of the history, and also one of the 
most suggestive. After this Stephen Langton, 
Simon de Montfort, and Bishop Grostéte 
are well illustrated, and the author’s refe- 
rences to the Crusades will be followed with 
interest, although his treatment is not to be 
compared with that of ee ey Trench. 
Ooming to Wycliffe’s time, we find the highest 
appreciation of the Reformer’s own teaching, but 
not of the results of that teaching, which we 
hold, notwithstanding recent criticism, to have 
been very far-reaching, not only in England 
but on the Oontinent. Dr. Boultbee thinks 
that in consequence of the Act of 1401 ‘‘the 
Wycliffe movement in its more conspicuous 
manifestations was speedily and effectually 
checked.” We grant the word ‘‘ conspicuous,” 
but the movement itself remained, and was the 
greatest factor in the English Reformatioz. 

Subsequent ecclesiastical history down to the 
Reformation itself is not greatly interesting, 
but to all of it the author does justice. At the 
close of his volume he brings us to the verge of 
the Reformation itself, which, if he will deal 
with in the popular and, on the whole, satis- 
factory manner in which be has treated the 
events embraced in this yolume, he will add 
largely to the popular knowledge of our most 
important ecclesiastical affairs. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEWS. 


The Contemporary contains two articles on 
Russia; one by Karl Blind on its conspiracies, 
another by T. S., who has before contributed valu- 
able information on ‘‘Contemporary Life and. 
Thought” in that Empire. Sir Benjamin Pine, 
late Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, writes with 
practical experience of ‘‘ The Boers ard the Zulus.” 
The antagonism of these races he regards as the 
chief and immediate cause of the present war. He 
therefore offers some information about them— 
** got,” as he says, ‘‘from personal observation,’’ 
which is preceded by a summary of the chief 
events in the history of our South African colonies. 
The treatment which the Boers have received from 
time to time, both from the English and the Zulus, 
is certainly a plea for their present attitude towards 
the latter and their feeling towards us. Sir Benjamin 
Pine speaks of them as having many good qualities, 
hearty in their hospitality, kind to one another, 
and having deep reverence for the Word of God. He 
sees in the taking over of the Transvaal the source 
of many and greatevils, ** One of the first results of 
the annexation was that it intensely irritated 
Cetewayo.” Sir Benjamin’s Pine’s account respect- 
ing the disputed pastureland must be compared 
with that given in the Blue Books, and with tho 
recent articles in the Fortnightly Review. Respect- 
ing the ultimatum offered to the Zulu King, the 
writer thinks that comparatively trivial matters 
were mixed fup with most important ones; the 
burning ‘question being “the disbandment of the 
Zulu army.” On this point Sir Benjamin Pine is 
in agreement with Sir Bartle Frere. He says, 
atter citing authorities in the colony and at home 
who support this demand— 


It is very easy to be wise after the fact, and to point 
to the immunity from invasion which Natal has happily 
enjoyed; but had it been otherwise, had the colony 
been overrun by a Zulu army, its homesteads burnt, 
its people murdered, what execrations would have been 
heaped on the head of Sir Bartle Frere, » 


The Rev. Canon Oakley, who was one of the 
earliest converts to the Roman Church during the 
Oxford movement of more than forty years ago, 
offers a contrast between ‘‘the English views of 
Catholicism fifty years ago and now.” This is not 
unnatural, considering what has been said and 
written lately of Dr. Newman on obtaining the 
honour of the Cardinalate. Two important ele- 


ments of this question are neglected—tfirst, the 
changed character of our civilisation during the 
period, and secondly, the slight increase of Catho- 
licism compared with the growth of population. 
The tolerance with which Catholics are now treated 
is due to the higher sense of justice which exists 
amongst us, not to a growing partiality for Catho- 
lic doctrine. The tendency, in spite of some 
appearances to the contrary, is towards a mystical 
and undogmatic form of religion, Ritualism is 
chiefly wsthetic and not doctrinal. Professor 
F, W. Newman points out certain ‘‘ Barbarisms of 
Civilisation” which exist in our midst. They are 
undoubtedly such as should be looked at, for they 
are for the most part such as might be cured. We 
hope to give a full account of Professor Caird’s 
papers on Comte’s philosophy on their completion. 
We need only further mention that in this number 
of the Contemporary Canon Westcott has finished 
his monograph on “‘ Origen,” and Mr. Proctor inves- 
tigates the ‘‘ Origin of the Week.” 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Frederic W. H. 
Myers concludes his criticism of the writings of 
Victor Hugo, the first part of which we noticed 
last month. The article before us is chiefly con- 
cerned with ‘‘the political side of M. Hugo’s 
career,” and exhibits it as embodying the conflicting 
tendencies of his nation and his time. This is the 
correlative of the intense egotism of his literary 
work. Mr. Myers is eminently just, while he isan 
unsparing critic. Thus, speaking of M.' Hugo’s 
‘* vagueness and emptiness,” he says,— 


Poets are not bound to be politicians. But when a 
poet claims also to be a statesman and a prophet, he 
ought to give a reason for the faith that is in him; he 
ought to show some sign of having loosened the poli- 
tical knots by reflection before he cuts them up by 
epigram and imagery. If he merely boxes the rhetorical 
compass—if he merely gives us a series of declamations 
on the glories of the Bourbons, of Napoleon, of the 
Republic which is to bo—we cannot attach much value 
to his professed inspiration. 

Ample justice is done, however, to Victor Hugo’s 
power as a poet, and to his purpose as a patriot. 
Speaking of him as he was during the Second 
Empire, Mr, Myers s1ys,— 

We miss the high self-forgetfulness, the resolute 
justice of Mazzini, banished and defamed. But the 
great fact remains, M. Hugo, in scorn of amnesties 
and invitations, lived out nineteen’ years of exile; his 
voice did not tail, nor his heart falter ; he stood on his 
rock in the free Britieh seas like Elijah on Carmel, 
spokesman and champion of all those who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal. It is this exile that has given 
dignity to his life; it is banishment from France that 
has made him one of her heroes, 


Another section is devoted to the expression of 
personal emotion in a few poems, and the whole 
review closes with a subtle analysis of Victor Hugo 
in his various aspects. It is a piece of literary 
work that should commend itself to those who re- 
flect upon social and political subjects, as well as to 
students of French literature. In the ‘‘ Critic on 
the Hearth” Mr, James Payn seems desirous of 
competing with ‘‘A. K. H. B.” in commonplace 
and funny dulness. Whether it is desirable to 
introduce the profanity and slang of ’bus conduc- 
tors into a higher class magazine may be a ques- 
tion that its editor would do well to consider. 
‘‘Reciprocity and Free Trade,” by the Right 
Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., is a terrible exposure of 
Mr. William Wallace’s weakness as a reasoner 
on economic subjects. But it is also a 
timely exposure of the fallacies current just now on 
the necessity of reciprocity, or a moditied form of 
protection. Mr. Lowe writes with a playful severity 
which will probably delight every one but Mr. 
Wallace. He also writes with a clearness and 
force of argument which will carry conviction to 


interest, and take no thought for the public interests 
of the country. We have no space in this place 
for asummary of this argument, but we hope that 
it will receive the attention it deserves. For similar 
reasons we commend the paper by Mr. Holy-ake 
on ‘‘State Socialism.” It contains the only 
immediate remedy for Socialism and Nihilism, 
while it shows their fruitful source in State 
patronage and the ‘‘ Saviour of Society ” theories. 
The working classes in this country are not in 
danger of being taken in with these phrases, but 
the Continental workmen are being ruined by them. 
‘¢ State Aid to Industry and Protection to Trade are 
the two cries of masters and men—of that class who 
want something done for them.” This number of 
the Nineteenth Century opens with an article by 
Karl Grey on ‘‘Our Colonies,” and closes with 
Mr. Gladstone’s paper on ‘‘ Greece and the Treaty 
of Berlin,” which we notice elsewhere, Nor should 
we forget to mention a valuable and practical 
article by Sir H. Thompson on “ Food and Feed 
ing,” which is to be continued. et. | 
The Fortnightly contains an article from Mr. 


Grant Duff, who proposes what will, doubtless, 


all except those who need protection for their own 


seem to many unreasonable, to do something 
towards making the study of Chesterfield’s ‘‘ Letters 
to His Son” which, he thinks, ought to be ‘‘a 
regular portion of the education of every English- 
man who is likely to enter public life tolerably 
early.” The proposition seemed to us at first sight 
unnecessary, if not unreasonable, but on further 
consideration there is something to be said for it, 
and that Mr. Grant Duff has said well. Mr. 
Dunckley returns again to the subject he has made 
his own—that of the personal interference of the 
Sovereign in Government. His present article, 
‘*A Few Words on Mr, Dillwyn’s Motion,” is 
vigorous in style and argument. Mr. R. W. Dale, of 
Birmingham, puts ina plea for Radicalism versus mere 
Liberalism or Whiggism, which ought to be attended 
to by the whole Liberal party. One fact is worthy 
of notice. At the last general election, “in about 
thirty seats in England, Wales, and Scotland, Con- 
servatives were displaced by Liberals ; an enormous 
majority of these were advanced Liberals. The 
lesson is avery simple one. If we want to rescue 
a seat from a Tory, a Radical is more likely to be 
successful than a Whig.” Mr. Dale contends that 
the organisation of the Liberal party must be fair 
—that is, there must be no dread of Radicalism. 
It must be based not in a mere disbelief in Lord 
Beaconsfield, but in a settled hostility against the 
alliance between the worst section of the aristo- 
cracy, and the selfishness, the ignorance, and the 
baser passions of the worst section of the people. 
It means a genuine zeal for representative institu- 
tions.” This is an admirable paper which ought to 
be widely circulated among the artisan class, 
‘¢ Paris under the Monarchy of the Restoration” is 
the title of an essay by the late James Macdonnell, 
and is full of the deepest interest. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Tales from Blackwood. Of the new series of 
‘*Tales from Blackwood” we have before us the 
volumes up to No. 10. It scarcely needs to be said 
that we have here admirably handy volumes for the 
train or for the pocket, and one great advantage for 
those who ‘run as they read” is that each volume 
has variety, containing at the least three stories. 
The fun, if not quite so boisterous or so striking as 
in some of those in the earlier issue—in, say, the 
‘*Glenmutchkin Railway” or ‘‘ Bob Burke’s Duel 
with Ensign Brady ”—is still quite out of the ordi- 
nary library sort. Here we have ‘The Battle of 
Dorking,” a piece of first-rate extravaganza with a 
genuine moral, ‘‘The Raid of Arnaboll,” ‘‘ The 
Romance of Ladybank” (which is full of touches 
of genius), ‘‘ Unlucky Tim Griffin,” ‘‘The Auto- 
biography of a Joint-Stock Company,” and ‘‘The 
Light on the Hearth.” These we name merely as 
samples. From internal evidence we can judge 
that, even where the names are not given, we are in 
contact with some of our most distinguished 
writers of fiction—men and women—and there can 
be no doubt that the new series will meet with the 
success it deserves. 


Doubly Royal. Memorials of the Princess Alice. 
By the Rev. CHARLES Butiocx, D.D. (Hand 
and Heart Office.) This is a graceful memorial 
of a womah who honoured life in all her living, and 
it is free from that fulsome style which some 
persons consider it to be necessary to adopt when 
they write of royalty. Dr. Bullock has collected 
all the references to the deceased Princess to be 
found in the Queen’s and in Mr, Martin’s works, 
as well as some which have appeared on the Conti- 
nent. We wish we could say that the poetry was 
equal to the prose, but we cannot. 


Tears and Rainbows; or, Heavenly Sunbeams on 
Earthly Sorrows. By the Rev. Professor G. B. 
BrapsHaw. (A. Backoffner.) These are original 
poems of a merit often to be found in magazines, 
That merit is various, but as a rule it may 
be said that anything more commonplace than 
magazine poetry, and often anything more con- 
temptible, cannot be found. Professor Bradshaw 
is sometimes pretty, sometimes sentimental, occa- 
sionally there is a good ring in his verse, as in 
‘¢ Don’t Give Up,” but we find no pathos, although 
there is an appearance of it. 

Shakespeare’s Debt to the Bible. With Memorial 
Illustrations. By the Rev. CuArtes BuLuock, 
D.D. (Zand and Ileart Office.) These are 
exceedingly interesting sketches, and exhibit a good 
deal of ingenuity. The quotations are apt, and for 
the most part not forced. Of course, it is possible 
to carry this kind of compilation too far. It does 
not follow because Shakespeare expressed a senti- 
ment that is to be found in the Scriptures that be 
could have obtained it from no other source. The 


old Greek poets express similar sentiments, but it 
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would be ridiculous to talk of their ‘‘ debt to the 
Bible.” 

Temperance Work in the Royal Navy. By the 
Author of ‘‘Our Bluejackets.”” With Preface by 
Aanes E, Weston. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
No one has a better right to speak with authority 
on the subject of this little book than Miss Weston, 
whose admirable work amongst the sailors is doing 
so much to reform the whole character of the 
Navy ; but Miss Weston herself, with true modesty, 
assigns the success to Miss Wintz. We are willing 
to give all credit to both of these able and devoted 
women. The narrative in this volume is very ani- 
mated and interesting, and full of proofs of thorough 
success. We are glad to see the question raised at 
the close, whether temperance homes for sailors can 
be made self-supporting? No doubt they can be— 
in time. | 

Mr. Dickinson is issuing, in separate forms, revised 
by the author, some of the Rev. Josepu Coox’s Boston 
Monday Lectures. Those before us deal with trans- 
cendentalism, biology, conscience, and heredity. 
Of Mr. Cook’s characteristics we have spoken 
before. These handy volumes will no doubt be 
warmly welcomed by his admirers. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. have added to 
their Christian Knowledge Series Taylor’s Holy 
Living and Dying, with introduction and notes by 
Mr. MALLESON ; and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
with memoir by Dr. DuLckerNn, and a hundred 
illustrations, which are small but extremely 
good. te 

In the Congregationalist for June, many of our 

readers will be glad to be informed, a very admirable 
portrait of Mr. Edward Miall, with a brief memoir, 
appears. This is followed by an interesting paper 
from the pen of Dr. Stoughton describing a visit to 
La Grande Chartreuse. The proceedings of the 
recent meetings of the Congregational Union are 
well commented upon. Mr. Abrams’s paper on 
Thomas Jollie should interest all historical students. 
We should have liked to give a quotation from the 
outspoken article on ‘‘Nonconformists and Liberals ” 
if space permitted. Mr. Sidney Robjohns’ paper— 
‘¢ Art Preachers ’—which is a finely-written and 
suggestive criticism on the teaching of some pictures 
in the two ‘exhibitions, is scholarly and original. 
The other articles make up one of the best numbers 
of this vigorously conducted magazine. 


Cleopatra’s Needle, though it has only been a 
few months in its place on the Thames Embank- 
ment, is already showing signs of decay. 

On and after the Ist of June next the definition 
of a circular letter, so far as the inland book post is 
concerned, will be as follows, viz.:—A letter, which 
from internal evidence appears to be intended for 
transmission in identical terms to several persons, 
and the whole or the greater part of which is pro- 
duced by means of ordinary type, engraving, 
lithography, or any other mechanical process, and 
such circulars will be entitled to pass by book- 

ost. 

' EXTINCTION OF THE NEW PROTESTANT PAPER IN 
Paris.—The Reformateur, a paper designed to in- 
duce nominal Catholics to become Protestants, 
suspended publication after its twentieth number, 
but its extinction did not become definitive until 
three days ago, when the shareholders resolved to 


wind upthe concern. M. Léon Pilatte, Free Church 


pastor at Nice, who acted as editor, complains of 
desertions, blind intrigues, and foolish criticisms, 
while others attribute the failure to heavy printing 
bills for want of organisation. The truth is, however, 
that the Reformateur never really lived. Mention 
was made at the time of the timidity or calculation 
which led it to dissembleits object, and this reticence, 


I believe, was mairtained to the end. The evident 
result was that the paper showed no reason for its 


existence, and its political tone bordered so closely 


on Radicalism that M. de Pressensé, as a Moderate 


Republican, resigned his seat on the board of direc- 


tors, It evinced, moreover, an utter want of origi- 
nality, and was, indeed, one of the poorest papers 


ever started in Paris, This combination of trucu- 


lence in politics and reticence in religion was 
devised by orthodox Protestants. Liberal members 
of the Reformed Church, though they may have 
contributed a part of the 100,000f. capital, had no 
share in the management, and would have advocated 
in the very first number of the 
It is difficult, moreover, to understand 
how accessions to Protestantism could have been 
hoped for in the political strata to which the Refor- 
Such recruits can only 
come from the moderate Republicans, men alarmed 
at the progress of clericalism, but convinced that it 
cannot be checked by a mere negation. The 
mistake may, perhaps, be attributed to the fact 
that both the leaders of the enterprise, M. Pilatte 
and M. Bouchard, an influential layman of Beaune, 
were strangers to Paris, and consequently not very 
familiar with political currents or with journalistic 

M. Bouchard hopes to devise some 
substitute for the defunct paper, but the Liberal 
Protestant Renaissance advises him to trust to 
lectures and pamphlets, with, perhaps, popular 
fortnightly or monthly reviews. ~ J'imes Corre- 


a distinct avow 
aim in view. 


mateur addressed itself. 


exigencies, 


spondent. 


DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE SCOTTISH 
CHURCH. 


BREAKFAST IN EDINBURGH, . 


A public breakfast and conference, under the 
auspices of \the Scottish Disestablishment Associa- 
tion, was held at\Edinburgh on Wednesday. It was 
attended by nearly all the principal leaders of the 
Free Church. \ The Daily Review states that the 
hall was crowded, a number of ladies being among 
the company. Principal Rainy presided, and there 
were also present [rincipal Cairns, Professors 
Barrie, Macgregor and Binnie; Rev. Drs. Beith 
and Adam; Revs. \R. G. Balfour, Kelman, and 
John Thomson, of \Leith; Macphail, of Pilrig ; 
Wood, of Elie; Carment, of Comrie ; Stevenson, 
of Wick; Welsh, of Broughton ; Fraser, of Kirk- 


hill ; Comrie, of Carnoustie ; Wilson, of Glenluce ; 
Smith, of Corsock; Burnet, of Huntly; Shiach, 
of Dunfermline ; Bell, of, Friockheim ; Hayman, 
of Dalmellington ; Johnstone, of Belhelvie ; Mori- 
son, of Leith ; Russell, of Gourock ; Cunningham, 
of Eccles ; Porteous, of Ballantrae ; Sim, of Airlie ; 
Laurie, of Tulliallan; J. F. Ewing, of Dundee; 
Orrock Johnstone, of Glasgow ;;\Mackintosh, of 
Glasgow ; Smith, of Tarland, &c. Colonel David- 
son, Captain Dingwall Fordyce, \Mr. \Brown- 
Douglas, Dr. Carment ; Messrs, Ivory, Middleton 
Rettie, Dingwall Fordyce, J. Taylor Innes, Shaw, 
Andrew Mitchell, and George Watson, advocates ; 
David M‘Laren, Duncan M‘Laren, jun. J. Dick 
Peddie, R. Brotchie, Councillor Somerville, Andrew 
Paterson, C.A.; J. Knox Crawford, 8.S.C.\; 
J. Pollard, C.A.; John Muir, Glasgow ; Thomas 
Binnie, Glasgow ; Gilbert Beith, Glasgow; Thomas 
MacMicking, Glasgow ; ex-Lord Provost Mac- 
donald, of Perth ; Major Ross, Aberdeen ; Provost 
Vass, of Tain, &c. After breakfast, — | 

Principal Rarny rose and congratulated the ‘meet- 
ing on the large attendance, notwithstanding, the 
circumstance that, owing to the protracted sitting 
of the Free Church Assembly on the previons 
evening, many who had intended to be with them 
were unable to be present, and notwithstanding, 
also, the fact that another breakfast, in connection 
with the Free Church, was being held simul- 
taneously. The gqssociation under the auspices of 
which this meeting was held had not striven to 
make itself very prominent, and, especially during 
the painful circumstances of the last twelvemonth, 
it had been thought better not to take any course 
of publicly advertising its existence or operation. 
At the same time, it was an association which had 
been carefully watching the progress of events, 
and doing much good and useful work in connec: 
tion with the cause. They were very anxious to 
have the assistance and be in correspondence with 
men sharing their views in all parts of the country, 
and he had to ask gentlemen present to leave their 
cards with that object. The association was 
intended to provide a means for the expression 


and advocacy of opinion on this subject 
for those who could not see their way 
altogether to share in the attitude and 


operations of the Liberation Society ; that was to 
say, it was intended to provide for those who 
wished, in any steps they might take in this matter, 
to make more prominent than the Liberation Society 
by its constitution was conceived to make, their 
distinctive opinions in regard to evangelical religion, 
and the peculiar rights and liberties of the Chris- 
tian Church. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and applause.) 
Many members of the Liberation Society had these 
great principles as warmly at heart as himself or 
any of them could pretend to have; but the basis 
of the Liberation Society made more prominent the 
idea of justice and political right. There were 
many of them who desired, while by no means 
neglecting the considerations of justice and poli- 
tical right, to keep always prominent their interest 
in evangelical religion, and in the well-being of 
Christ’s Church as Christ’s Church. But, so far 
from the Liberation Society regarding them as in 
any degree a society that threw suspicion upon 
them, they had very cordial assurances that they 
regarded the action of this association, from their 
special position, as entirely suitable and right; 
indeed, many members of the Liberation Societ 

had also joined this one, and were among their 
most valuable workers, both on the executive and 
as private members. (Applause.) The question 
of disestablishment was a very pressing one in 
respect of social yelations here in Scotland. (‘‘Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) Men might say what they 
liked about the possibility of their walking arm-in- 
arm with their brethren of the Established Church, 
and forgetting all about their differences, There was 
no disposition to create unnecessary dispeace ; but 
they all knew that the state of things which existed— 
especially since the Established Charch, encouraged 
by the accession of the Tory Government, had set 
herself to increase and strengthen her hold on the 
position she occupied—was a state of things with 
which they could not rest content. (Applause.) 
It was becoming more than ever felt by them and 
by the country that it was impossible to be content 
with the gross anomaly, with the injustice, and with 
the reversal of what was right and reasonable in 
the light of history and common-sense which 
characterised the present state of affairs. 


politics’ in order to attain their object, the Prin- 
cipal went on to say that those who were in favour 
of disestablishment generally belonged to the 


Liberal party, partly on ecclesiastical grounds, 


(Applause.) Having advocated the use of ‘‘practical | 
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Beaconsfield might disestablish the Church of 
Scotland if he lived long ee 
there had been no disclosure as yet of any inten- 
tion on his part. to do so. A good many of 
those who were interested in disestablishment 
were grateful to the Liberal party for the 
benefits it had bestowed upon the country, but did 
not feel called upon to make political considerations 
a regulative principle of their proceedings. They 
were told authoritatively that Scotland must declare 
its mind, But if, on the other hand, they were 
always plied with representations that the interests 
of the Liberal party required the subordination 
and repression of their agitation for disestablish- 
ment, there was obviously a certain conflict of 
interests there—(Hear, hear)—which did not seem 
to favour a very active development of the ques- 
tion, (Applause.) Uuder meh conditions, little 
progress would be made. He thought their duty 
was to push the matter on, and take appropriate 
means, especially in connection with their Parlia- 
mentary representation, to make the weight of this 
question felt. (Applause.) There was some 
difference between the position of the Liberal 
leaders and that of the members of the Liberal 
party in Scotland who had a special interest in 
disestablishment, But he thought they might be 
unreasonable in their expectations of the Liberal 
party. That party had said they were ready to do 
justice to the claims of Scotland if these claims 
appeared really to be well-founded and to be 
vigorously and strongly urged. More than that 
he did not think they could expect. (‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) There was a great man— 
their greatest man—(loud applause)—who, they 
were quite sure, was prepared to do full justice 
to every claim of justice. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and 
applause.) He was a man whose heart beat and 
thrilled with the instincts of justice, but he believed 
that if Mr. Gladstone were communicated 
with by this meeting, and were to let them know 
what he thought, he would have to tell them, as a 
conscientious man, that, while he, as this question 
moved, would be open to say what the political 
‘conditions admitted, the ecclesiastical relations in. 
Scotland could not occupy the first place in his 
mind in the present position of the country— 
(Hear, hear)—that they could not occupy nearly 
the\first place in his mind in the present grave 
political situation with regard to the whole future 
of the empire. (Hear, hear.) They were, he said 
in\conclusion, under a special charge to take care 
of their own affairs, and to see that the interests 
committed to them had their proper place and their 
proper advocacy, and that the weight of them was 
elt, (Applause.) 

Principal \Cairns, heartily apagns with 
the sentiments which had been expressed by the 
chairman, moved, ‘‘ That the claims of justice, the 
interests of\religion, and the rights of the Church 
in ‘Scotland \demand disestablishment.” He went 
on ‘to argue that they had no other way of 
obtaining the claims of justice in regard to 
this question than by political means. The 
question required to be dealt with not only 
by theoretical but by practical politics. He, 
for one, gave the Church of Scotland credit 
for the overtures she had made to the other 
Churches, but whereas their Established brethren 
wished to level Dissenters up to their position, he 
thought justice would rather be secured by the 
Established Church being levelled down to them. 
(Laughter and applause.) If disestablished, the 
Church of Scotland could not long remain disunited 
from the other Churches, Disestablishment would 
speedily be followed by union. (Applause.) It 
was said the wound would be incurable; but that 
was not human nature ; it was not Scottish human 
nature ; it was not Christian human nature. (Loud 
applauee. ) : 


The Rev, Gxorasr WILSON, Glenluce, referred to 
the recent returns of communicants of the Church 
of Scotland as perfectly useless, and cited the 
returns for the parish of Lauder as an example, the 
number of communicants stated being ninety-four 
more than the whole population. 


Mr. Davip M‘LAREN, after an allusion to the 
old Voluntary controversy, spoke of disestablish- 
ment as for the benefit alike of Dissenters and 
members of the Church of Scotland. To effect 
their object, he said, they must give full expression 
to their views. 

Colonel DAvipson quoted some remarks he made 
some time ago as chairman of a meeting at Stirling, 
to the effect that the Free Church was then in the 
position of a woman who, owing to the misconduct 
of her husband, was obliged to. separate herself 
from him and maintain herself byjher own efforts, 
but who still looked forward to the time when her 
husband would turn from his evil ways and they 
should be reunited. (Laughter and applause.) 
In the course of the years that bad elapsed, how- 
ever, his opinions on that subject had undergone a 
very decided change. (Applause.) He had come 
to consider tbat that marriage had never been a 
legal one. (Applause.) And taking the question 
on its broad Scriptural ground, he had come to the 
conclusion that it was unlawful to have union 
between Church and State, under certain circum- 
stances; under present circumstances it was un- 
Scriptural. (Hear, hear.) His reason was that in 
order to have union they must have a Christian and 
undivided Church, and a Christian State. Had there 
ever, he asked, been, in the right sense of the 
word, a Christian State? (Hear, hear.) The first 
movement, he contended, towards a healthy state 
of things would be the disestablishment of the 


and partly on the ground that though Lord 


Church of Scotland, (Applause.) 
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Mr. Dinewatt Forpyce hoped this meeting 
would be the means of stimulating the movement 
in the provinces, They had heard a great deal of 
certain dark meetings and private treaties in Edin- 
burgh, but it een to him that the whole thing 
had evaporated in a dinner party ; and that no man 
of the experience and sagacity of the present 
Liberal Whip would ever have thought of entering 
into a treaty such as had been hinted at in a ques- 
tion of such importance. In almost every contest 
in Scotland this subject was being made a test ques- 
tion, at he believed, to the encouragement 
which had been given by the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, who bad certainly given them to understand 
that the Liberal leaders were ready to go in for 
disestablishment as soon as the Scotch people were 
prepared for it. He (the Tee) had come a good 

in contact with the Liberal electors in East 
Aberdeenshire, amongst whom the feeling seemed 
to be that they were prepared for disestablishment, 
but that they had confidence in their leaders. The 
statesman to whom the chairman had referred knew 
when the times were ripe, and his keen axe would 
at the proper moment be called into action. (Loud 
applause. ) 

r. J. Dick PEDDIE seconded the motion pro- 
posed by Principal Cairns. Referring to the chair- 
man’s remarks in regard to the Liberation Society, 
he said he was a member of the executive of both 
that society and the one in connection with which 
this meeting was held. The Liberation Society 
was not a political organisation. The very name of 
it showed it was not. It was a society for the 
liberation of religion from State control, and he 
knew none of the members who were not as 
sincerely actuated by a desire for the furtherance 
of — as any member of the Scottish Dis- 
establishment Association. The Legislature was a 
very heterogeneous body, composed of Jews, 
Koman Catholics, and men of all denominations, 
He did not think religious convictions would have 


very much weight with them. What they must | 
show them was that they were determined to have | 
their efforts crowned with success. (Applause.) | 
Referring to the ‘‘ animadversions” of Dr. Scott 
on the U.P. Church, he said he knew Dr. Scott 
very well, and knew him to be a man who would 
not say a thing unless he believed it ; but coming 
from the Established Church, an'madversions 
regarding the political means disestablishers 
employed to effect their object were very much 
like Satan reproving sin. (Laughter and 


applause.) The Established Church was a 
political institution, and to object to their taking | 
political action to get rid of it was very | 


ideas might do, and I said openly, what everyone who 


had thought about the question must have known well 
enough without my saying it, that it would be impossible 
for a Liberal Government, with such a legacy of work 
as would be left to it, to make so great a question as 
disestablishment a formal part of its domestic policy, 
and that this question did notinfluence Mr. Glads one 
in accepting the invitation to contest Midlothian. I 
&m anxious that you should not misunderstand my 
position, and I think you will agree with me that‘in 
making these statements I am doing nothing to injure 
the prospects either of the Liberal party, ’of Mr. Glad- 
stone, or of disestablishment itself.— Yours very truly, 


W. P. ADaM. 
J. Taylor Innes, Esq. 


He did not, he said, wish either to criticise or to 


“eat gc the opinions of Mr. Adam, for whom he 


ad a great regard, and who possessed remarkable 
qualities not only of administration but of states- 
manship. (Applause,) What he felt himself called 
upon to say was that disestablishment was a ques- 
tion which lay right in front of them, so that they 
could not get past it, and that it was affectation to 
ignore it, injustice to disregard it. (Applause.) 

here was no other way to get out of the difficulty, 
and even within the present week it had become 
more certain than ever before. (Applause.) The 
Union Committee of the Established Church, which 
had been so summarily put an end to, recently 
reported that no other Church in Scotland would 
look at it with a view to union. (Laughter and 
applause.) The only Church of which they had 
hopes was the Free Church, regarding which they 
had been sanguine ever since the passing of the 
Patronage Abolition Act. But they had refused to 
consider the = in the light of the general 
principles involved, and by the same hand by which 
it was opened the door had been closed with a 
clash that would resound through every part of 
Scotland. (Laughter and applause.) Mr. Innes 
concluded, after some further remarks, by saying 
that, if Dr. Cairns would allow him to alter his 
words, he should say that what was required was 
to level up the Established Church to their position. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. CARMENT moved the second resolution— 
‘*That it is the duty of Scotchmen to press dis- 
establishment as a practical question of politics, 
particularly with a view to the forthcoming elec- 


_tion.” This, he said, followed as the necessary 


consequence of the resolution which they had just 
adopted. He regarded this question as having 
precedence of all others in Scotch politics. But he 
wanted reciprocity between those who desired im- 
mediate action aud those who were afraid of break- 


unreasonable. It was to the Liberal party that they |ing up the party by precipitate agitation. The 


must look for the fulfilment of their objects. Hav- 


main point was, that when they themselves re- 


ing alluded to Mr. Gladstone as the real, if not the | garded this as the foremost question, and worked 


nominal, head of the party, as a great statesman | 


who was always guide 
and not by those of 


gentleman at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment who, if he had any convictions at all, kept 
them to himself—(laughter)—who showed no 
earnestness excepting in the advancement of -him- 
self, and whd had been glorified by the golden 
crown, the purchase of the people’s pence, and 
which had not yet been paid for. (Great laughter 
and applause. ) 


Mr. J. Taytor INNEs read the following letter 
from Mr. W, P. Adam, M.P. :— 


13, Queen’s Gate; London, May 17, 1879. 

My dear Mr. ‘l'aylor Innes,—1 never was so surprise 1 
in my life as I was at the way in which my speech at 
Cupar was received by a great many members of the 
Liberal party in Scotland. I think this must have arisen 
more from the tendency which people have to take their 
ideas froin the first interpretation of a speec': by the 
newspapers than from reading the speech iiscif. I 
must say that I have carefully read and re-read my 
speech, and have up tothe present time totally failed to 
see why such an outcry should have been raised about 
it, or wherein it shows any retrogression, either on the 
part of the Liberal party or of myself from the posi- 
tions which we have always held on the question of dis- 
establishment, If anyone who reads the speech as 
reported by the Dundee Advertiser thiuks that it indi- 
cates any change whatever of thissort, I must most com- 
pletely and emphatically deny the truth of any such sup- 
position. (Applause.) As regards the leaders, I stated 
most expressly that Lord Hartington stood to all that he 
. said in 1877, and as to wyself—a matter of compara- 
tively small importance—1 did not at Cupar, nor have I 
ever, concealed my opinion as to the change made in 
the position of the Established Caurch of Scotland as 
a national institution since the passing of the Patronage 
Act; nor at the same time have | evor concealed my 
opinion that it would be most unwise to press on the 
question of disestablishment until the nation was more 
prepared for it than at present. I repeat, then, the 
position of the party and its leaders, so far as | can 
speak for them, is unchanged. My own opinion, both 
as to the question itself and the impolicy of forcing it, 
is unchanged, I never said inte.tiovally one word 
implying that I desired to withdraw it from discussion, 
nor do | in any way wish to prevent it being dealt with 
as fully and freely as possible, 1 did not presume to 
dictate to anyone on the subject, lt may be said, and 
was said by the Scotsman, ‘* Why, then, touch on the 
subject at all?” 1 did so for reasous which appeared 
to me then, and, in spite ot all that has been said, still 
appear to me, good and sufficient. I found that two 
beliets, sedulously cultivated by ‘Tories, and too credu- 
lously swallowed by many Liberals, were very prevalent 
—namely, first, that one of the earlier acts of the Liberal 
Government, if it should come into power, would be to 
disestablish the Church; and, second, that this was one 
of the principal reasons which induced Mr. Gladstone 
to come to Midlothian. I thought it necessary to 
counteract, as fur as I could, the mischief which these 


heart and soul to carry it, there was no doubt that 


by the principles of right, | Liberal candidates would soon see they had no 
litical expediency, and as chance unless they came forward as disestablishers. 
remarkable for the noble earnestness with which 
he carried out his convictions, he spoke of Lord | 
Beavconstield, on the other hand, as that illustrious | 


(Applause.) If they were true to their own con- 
victions they would, after next election, find the 
question in a very different position. (Applause.) 
Mr. Dove.as, Kirkcaldy, in seconding the reso- 
lution, said that in the discussion which took place 
in the sister Church—he begged pardon, the mother 
Church—(laughter)—it had been remarked that it 
would be a great pity if a Church were to be 
tied to one political; party. But they knew 
that the Established Church was now thoroughly 
for the Tory party and the State, so that in for- 
warding the interests of the Libéral party they 
were forwarding disestablishment. (Applause. ) 
As an instance of the party spirit which had long 
revailed in the Established Church, he recalled 
oe Sir George Campbell, the present member for 
the Kirkcaldy Burghs, was deteated in contesting 
the county of Dumbarton through the exertions of 
the parish ministers. That, he said, was a com- 
mentary on being tied to a political party. 
(Laughter.) And that wasin the days when, in 
the choice words of that irrepressible Liberal Prin- 
cipal Tulloch, disestablishment was only heard of 
in the purlieus of Dissenting coteries. (Laughter. ) 
The Rev. Mr. Lauri, Tulliallan, warned all 
who were in favour of disestablishment that Mr. 
Adam would help them just in proportion as they 
made it plain that they meant to insist on the'r 
principles being carried out. (Hear, hear.) Mr. 
Adam would gladly welcome their support on his 
own behalf and on behalf of all the Liberals of 
Scotland, and if they said not one word about dis- 
establishment he would thank them for taking out 
of his way what he considered a very troublesome 
peer (Hear, hear.) But keeping in view what 
ord Hartington had said, they had good cause to 
expect that if they were firm, disestablishment, 
whether put into the front rank of Parliamentary 
measures or not, would at any rate be taken up 
and satisfactorily dealt with. Speaking of the re- 
turn of communicants of the Established Church, 
he submitted that these, which had been put into 
the hands of the public by the authority of the 
House of Commons, relieved them of all anxiety 
about the value of such statistics, The truth was, 
they were so thoroughly unreliable that it was out 
of the question to accept of them. (Applause. ) 
Provost Vass, Tain, said the disestablishment 
cause was advancing heartily and well throughout 
the north of Scotland, so far as his experience 
went. In regard to politics in the north, from his 
converse with their Parliamentary representative, 
he was still quite satisfied with that gentleman’s 
opinions in regard to the subject of disestablish- 
ment. 
Mr, SmiTu, of Tarland, spoke of the Established 
Church as having long been a tool in the hands of 
the Tories, 


ee 


Mr. Brown DooGtas said Mr, Gladstone, a few 


years ago, stated that whatever might be his abstract 
opinion on the subject of Establishments, there 
were three considerations which alone, in the minds 
of some, could warrant the support of the Esta- 


blished Church, First, it must be the Church of 


the people ; second, the Church of the poor ; and 


third, it must be founded upon the Christian faith. 
The friends of the Establishment had been 
trying to persuade them that the first element 
existed, but he could not place the confidence that 
he should like in the returns that had been pub- 
lished. Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, in asking for them, 
requested that there should also be a return of those 
who were at the last communion. Had that been 
furnished, they should have had something like a 
test ; but the Government had very prudently, and 
he had no doubt with the approval of the Church— 
(laughter)—objected to that. Illustrating the 
worthlessness of the returns by a reference to those 
for the city of Edinburgh, he suggested that a 
number of the communicants returned must have 
been ‘‘ faggots.’”’ (Laughter.) 
At the close of the conference, the CHAIRMAN 
referred to Mr. Adam’s position oa the subject they 
had been discussing. His feeling in regard to Mr, 
Adam was, he said, one of considerable respect, not 
only generally, but with reference to the attitude 
he had originally assumed in relation to this ques- 
tion. (Applause.) He thought the right, hon 
gentleman had showed a considerable amount of 
statesmanlike and enlightened appreciation of the 
position of the subject, and had decidedly rendered 
help in that way as perhaps no other man could 
have done. He had placed the Liberal a = a 
right relation to the question ; and he (Dr. Rainy) 
was not disposed to forget or undervalue that merely 
because he, in the complication of the interests to 
which he was bound to attend, might on one or two 
occasions have expressed himself in a way that was 
ambiguous and rot satisfactory, and in reference to 
which they had been bound toclear their feet. The 
truth was, Mr. Adam, in addition to the many 
offices he had to discharge, had also to perform the 
passive office of being squeezed. (Laughter.) It 
might be their duty occasionally to squeeze him, 
and that was the explanation. (Laughter and 
applause.) The only other thing he wished to say 
was, without at ail dictating to other people, that 
there ought not to be perverseness or wilfulness. 
A man ought not to take an impracticable line ; but 
in cases where there ought to be a disestablishment 
candidate, he did not think that he himself, at all 
events, holding the view he did, would be disposed 
to sacrifice everything to keep the Liberal party 
together. He thought there was no other way of 
convincing men that this question would move than 
by causing them to understand that they would lose 
their seats if they did not meet the views of their 
constituencies in regard toit. (Applause) Hedid 
not know anything that would give a more decided 
fillip to the question than for their representatives to 
find that a seat or two had been lost for want of 
decision. (Applause. ) 

The resolution having been put to the meeting 
and unanimously carried, the proceedings termi- 
nated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


The Daily Review devotes nearly six columns to 
a report of the above proceedings. We have taken 
our own report from the Scotsman. That journal 
says, in a leading article on the meeting :—‘‘ By 
far the most important feature in the speeches is 
the expression of resolution not to allow the pre- 
sent state of things to continue. Threatened men, 
it has been said, live long; but when the threate 
are backed with resoJute action, another result is 
to be anticipated. Principal Rainy, who is not a 
disestablisher of long standing, declared that ‘it 
was becoming more than ever felt by them and the 
country that it was impossible to be content with 
the gross anomaly, with the injustice, with the 
reversal of what was right and reasonable in the 
light of history and common sense, which charac- 
terised the present state of affairs. Principal Cairns 
insists that there must be ‘levelling down.’ Mr. 
Taylor Innes declared that the dealing of the Esta- 
blished Assembly this week with the questionof union 
had made disestablishment more certain than ever. 
It is not possible to forget that the feeling of 
jealousy has been aroused and stimulated by the 
conduct of some at least of those who are supposed 
to have the interest of the Church at heart. The 
State-paid official is not regarded with more favour 
because he speaks scornfully of those who are not 
State paid, and treats them contumacionsly. Having 
regard, then, to human nature, no one need be 
surprised at the attitude assumed by the apeakers 
at the breakfast. They may be believed when 
they say that they have a deep sense of injury ; 
and neither the Church nor the country has any 
reason to be thankful to those who have done their 
best to irritate Free Churchmen and United Pres- 
byterians, and to force the question of disestablish- 
ment into greater prominence. A secondary but 
highly important feature of the proceedings at the 
breakfast was the discussion in reference to the 
political means to be used to bring the question of 
disestablishment to an issue. In this connection 
the letter of Mr. Adam must have much interest, 
though it is only explanatory of his misunderstood 
speeches at Cupar. The explanation which he 
gives ought not to have been necessary. What he 
said at Cupar was, in effect, what he says now, 
and what'he said before. But we still think that 
he would have been wiser to have said nothing ; 
and, indeed, he shows that it was not necessary 
for him to say anything. In his letter he writes, 


‘I said openly what everyone who had thought 
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about the question must have known well enough 
without my saying it.’ It can serve no useful 
purpose after this to add any comment, especially 
as what Mr. Adam _ contends for is inevitable. 
Whatever may be thought of the desirableness or 
otherwise of disestablishment, this at least is 
certain, that the agitation in favour of it will 
continue with increased, and perhaps increasing, 
force ; and for the latter fact the Church has to 
thank in a great measure the injudicious manage- 
ment and foolish language of some of her so-called 
leaders, 

The Daily Review, in remarking upon Mr. 
Adam’s letter says:—‘‘It is enough that Lord 
Hartington has declared that the Liberal party in 
England are willing to face the question of disesta- 
blishment in Scotland when the Scottish people are 
ripe for it. Mr. Forster, in his address to his con: 
stituents at Bradford a month later, re-echoed that 
statement. The declaration, as Mr. Adams says, 
has never been withdrawn, and, in truth, acounter- | 
declaration to it would have been impossible at 
any time since the Irish Church was disestablished. 
We should never have been dispused to lay any 
great stress upon Lord Hartington’s declaration if 
it had only been a declaration in the abstract. It | 
is simply impossible to conceive of the Liberal | 
party in England or anywhere else setting its face | 
against any movement in the direction of civil and 
religious liberty upon which the opinion of Scot- 
land is manifestly ripe. Nobody has ever sus- 
pected Lord Hartington of trifling with the subject 
in commonplace of that sort. His Edinburgh | 
speech had another significance than that, as a | 
moment’s reflection upon the circumstances plainly | 
enough shows. Lord Hartington had been met by | 
deputations, who urged the question of disesta- | 
blishment on his attention, and his speech simply 
meant— Well, are you ready yourselvea? If you are, | 
and when you are, we in England will do nothing 
to hinder you. The question between Mr, Adam | 
and the conference yesterday morning is simply as | 
to the nature of the reply to be given to Lord Har. | 
tington. You are quite right in the abstract, but 
do not force the question, says Mr. Adam—to do so 
would be impolitic. We shall press the question 
wherever we can do so with reasonable hope of 
success, the conference has replied. It is our 
business to do so, to make our principles plain, and 


our sense of the ridiculousness of the position clear, 


says Dr. Rainy, and to put an end to it atthe | 


earliest suitable opportunity.” 


THE SCOTCH FREE CHURCH AND DISESTABLISHMENT, 


At the Free Church Assembly in Edinburgh, on 
Friday, Principal Rainy submitted the report of the 
committee on the existing connection between 
Church and State in Scotland, which, after giving 
an outline of the general provisions of Sir Alexander 
Gordon’s bill, submitted that the General Assembly 
should, on every fair opportunity, call public atten- 
tion to the view entertained of the course that is 
in the present circumstances most consistent with 
the duty of the State and the welfare of the 
Church. The question of disestablishment was a 
mere question of time. (Applause.) He did not 
think the Free Church should ally iteelf with any 
party in the State, but accept disestablishment 
from either. He thought he himself could give 
Lord Beaconsfield a line in that direction ‘‘ to dish 
the Whigs” that would make his mouth water— 
(loud laughter)—but Lord Beaconsfield would not 
listen to him. He was guided by Dr. Begg. 
(Laughter and applause.) The recent action of the 
members of the Established Church had, he con- 
sidered, done far more to advance the cause of dis- 
establishment in the country than if he had made a 
thousand speeches. As to the important question 
of the ‘‘ sister Church,” if the committee had been 
disposed to be very exact, they might, perhaps, 
have talked of what would be the case of a mother 
turned out of her own house. If it came to a 
question of motherhood, they had something to say 
about the Established Church; and that all she 
could claim to be was a kindly mother. in-law. 
(Loud cheers and laughter.) The question whether 
the bond woman or the free woman was the true 
mother was settled long ago—not 1,400 years ayo 
but 1,800 years ago. (Cheers and laughter.) In 
conclusion, Dr. Rainy remarked that how, in the 
face of the discussion which hud taken place in the 
Established Assembly on the object of Union, 
people could go on talking of the Established 
Church accepting the essential principles of the 
Free Church Claim of Right passed his comprehen- 
sion. 

Dr. ADAM, of Glasgow, then moved :— 

That the Assembly approve of the report, and resolve 
anew, in terms of the resolution of the Assembly of last 
year—(1) That the Assembly, while holding, as this 
church has always done, that the State is under law to 
God and his Christ, and while earnestly desiring the 
preservation of our ancient constitutional securities for 
the performance of the duty which the nation owes to 
religion and the Church, do not regard the maintenance 
of an ecclesiastical establishment as in the present 
circumstances of this country the appropriate means of 
fulfilling the State's obligations in this respect ; (2) 
more particularly the Assembly, in accordance with 
the Claim of Right and the priuciples which, from the 
disruption, this Church has ever held, hereby declare 
their solemn conviction that the connection subsisting 
between the Church now established and the State is 
wholly indefensible, and, ought, with as little delay as 
possible, to be brought to a termination. The Assembly 
reappoint the committee to watch over the subject and 
over the matters adverted to in their report, to repre- 
Sent as they see cause to the Legislature and the 
country the views herein set forth, and, while keeping 


| standards and constitution of the Church, and in 


it might, with some amendments, have served the 


within the Church’s proper province, to adopt and carry 
ut such measures as may be fitted to accomplish the 

Kviect aimed at in this deliverance, 
The substantial part of the motion, he said, was a 
repetition of the motion adopted at the last 
Assembly. It appeared to him that the arguments 
for disestablishment could be stated very briefly, 
and he should think convincingly. He had little 
doubt that the majority of the members of the 
Assembly would agree with him in holding that the 
maintenance of the Establishment in Scotland, in 
present circumstances, was altogether unnecessary. 
(Applause.) It was also a political and ecclesias- 
tical injustice, and in the present state of the 
country injurious, as blocking up the way to that 
union to which they were all entitled to look 
forward to. (Loudapplause.) The only hindrance 
in the way to union was establishment. It had 
been said that the resulting rancour would prevent 
the unity desired, but he did not know that 
some of them would care for union with all that 
were in the Establishment. (Laughter and applause. ) 
—Dr. ELprr (Rothsay) seconded the resolution. 

Sir Henry MOoNCRIEFF moved :— 

That the association take no action in the question of 
disestablishment. 
He believed that the present connection between 
the Church and State was wrong, and that there 
was no reasonable ground for believing that a right 
Establishment could be secured, but he did not see 
that that was a reason why they should therefore 
be mixed up with parties who proceeded upon 
totally differeut lines. It was their duty as a dis- 
tinctive Church while approaching the Legislature 
for disestablishment to ask that that particular line 
of legislation be carried out which should be con- 
servative of that recognition of the principles of the 


harmony with that recognition given by old Acts of 
Parliament, which he said should be continued 
still. Allusion had been made to the bill of Sir 
Alexander Gordon. Now, he wished to say that, 
had that bill been proposed before the disruption, 


purpose. As it stood, it could not bestow upon 
them the spiritual independence desired, and there- 
fore it must be injurious. He could not agree 
absolutely with the statement that an Establish- 


|/ment was altogether unnecessary, if all obstacles 
to secure for them their just influence—to make | 


were out of the way. But certainly he saw no 
necessity to make them much concerned about it. 
The reply of the Free Church to the Established 


' on the question of union sufficiently indicated the 


position they occupied, and, with that on the table, 
he did not think it was necessary to repeat the 
declarations they had made before; while it 
appeared to him injurious to do so in a way that 
seemed to indicate that they would go along with 
all those other parties in asking for disestablish- 
ment. In reality, therefore, his motion was simply 
the previous question. 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. FrerGuson, 
of Kinmundy, and was supported by Mr, Nixon, 
of Montrose, and Dr, M. MiTCHELL, who said that 
after the noble recopstruction of the Presbyterian 
churches in Canada and in Australia there would, 
he thought, be no impossibility and ‘no great diffi- 


culty in the reconstruction of the Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland, if a man of statesmanlike and 
comprehensive mind would take it up. He 
believed there were many in the Established Church 
that would be prepared to go in for such a recon. 
struction. Mr. Brown Dove as, of Edinburgh, said 
he had every respect for the Established Church, 


as a Church, and for its ministers engaged in the 
work of the ministry ; but when it came to be a 
question of the establishment of the Church, then 
he had grave and serious objections to that. So 
long as her ministers kept within their proper 
sphere, they had his entire sympathy in their 
work; but when he saw attempts made, on the 
part of ministers and others, to detach ministers 
from their position in, and people from their 
attachment to, the Free Church, it would be 
grossly misconstrued if they were to follow Sir 
Henry Moncrieff’s motion and take no action in 
the matter. Mr, EKwine, Fyvie, said that in New 
Deer alone the number of secessionists from the 
Free Church was 400. The Established Church 
was acquiring great strength in Aberdeenshire. 

Dr. ADAM, in the course of his reply, said 
that he was conversant with the state of the 
Church in some of the great centres, and if it had 
heen true that there were any considerable seces- 
sions from their Church he must have known of it. 
He could point to congregations rising up almost 
in a day, and many of those who were joining there 
congregations were from the Establishment. Not 
that they desired to make converts, but only to 


and make them adherents, (Hear, hear.) Me. 
Ferguson had told them not only about a 
decrease but about the cause of the decrease— 
Voluntaryism, the increasing Voluntaryism of the 
Free Church, and the agitation in favour of Volun- 
taryism. Did avyone believe that? Their mini- 
sters had submitted in a patient spirit to provoca- 
tion—(Hear, hear)—that would have irritated most 
men. (Applause.) Nothing was more remarkable 
than the way they had refrained from agitation, and 
agitation, if there was any, lay at the doors of 
other parties than the ministers of the Free Church, 
(Hear, hear.) Mr, Nixon had spoken of secular 
Voluntaryism and of a wish to dissociate all legis- 
lation from religion. That, however, was not the 
idea of those on the speaker’s side of the House. 
They stood up for national religion as much as any 
of those who argued against his motion ; but they 
could not connect national religion with the main- 


tenance of the present Establishment. (‘ Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) That was the whole ques- 
tion. eg ke 
oa Assembly then divided, with the following 
result :— 
For Dr. Adam’s motion des . 362 
For Sir Henry Moncrieff’s ... ~ a 
Majority for Dr. Adam’s... 256 
The declaration of the numbers was received with 
_ cheering. Sir Henry Moncrieff, Dr. Begg, 
r. Ferguson of Kinmundy, and other members 
of the minority dissented from the finding of the 
Assembly. 


ANALYSIS AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


The following useful paper, analysing and com- 
menting upon the various provisions of The 
O‘Conor Don’s Bill, has been prepared by the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Liberation Society, 
and, accompanied by a circular, has been sent to the 
Society’s principal supporters throughout the king- 
dom :— 

THE NEW UNIVERSITY. 

Constitution.—The University—which is to be 
called ‘*‘ The University of St. Patrick ’’—is to con- 
sist of a Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, to be 
appointed by the Lord Lientenant ; of a Senate of 


twenty-four persons; of all matriculated students - 


of the University, and of all on whom its degrees 
are conferred. , : 

The Senate.—The first Senate is to be named in 
the bill ; but no names are yet given. The mem- 
bers will hold cffice during the pleasure of the Lord 
Lieutenant, who is to fillup vacancies, As soon as 
there are 100 members of convocation (which will 
be composed of Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and 
graduates of two years’ standing) they are to fill 
alternate vacancies in the Senate, to the extent of 
six members, The elected senators will sit for 
three years, or during the will of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. In course of time eighteen senators will 
be nominated by the Lord Lieutenant and six by 
Convocation ; but as it is certain that some of the 
Crown nominees will be of the same denomination 
us the elected members, they may form a majority 
of the Senate. The elected members are also more 
likely to attend regularly then the nominated 
members, and the quorum will be only five with, 
or six without, the chancellor. These facts are im- 
portant, from the large powers given to the Senate. 

Powers of the Senate. —The Senate is to have the 
entire management of the affairs and property of 
the University. It isto appoint and define the 
duties of examiners, and appoint times and places 
of examination,; to make rules as to the qualifica- 
tions of the persons to be examined, and the nature 
and subjects of the examinations, and other matters 
connected therewith. It is to fix the number and 
amount of the exhibitions, &c., the standard of 
merit, and the other conditions on which exhibi- 
tions, &c., and degrees may be held. It is also to 
prescribe, and see to the observance of, the condi- 
tions on which result-fees are to be paid to colleges, 
The first rules are contained in the bill, but they 
may be altered by the Senate; and all rules are to 


power of veto. 
PURPOSES OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


The ohject of the University is to be secured by (1) 
examinations for matriculation, degrees, exhibitions, 
&c.; (2) the affiliation of colleges to the University; 
(3) the payment to such colleges of result-fees, an 
the salaries of lecturers ; and (4) the provision and 
maintenance of such museums, libraries, and labo- 
ratories in affiliated colleges as may be required for 
the studies prescribed by the Senate. 

The secular character of the University is deters 
mined by the provisions that ‘‘no examination 
shall be held in any subject of religious instruction, 
nor any payment made in respect thereof”; and 
that no degrees in theology shall be granted. 

Affiliation of Colleges.—The only conditions pre- 
scribed are that the ‘‘ institution” shall contain 
at least twenty persons, over eighteen years of age, 
who for at least six months before an examination 
are pursuing the studies requiréd fora degree. They 


reclaim people from the wastes of the land 


must reside in the institution, or in a boarding- 
house under the control of the authorities. Colleges 
connected with any existing University are ex- 
cluded, as are also institutions receiving result-fees 
under the Intermediate Education Act. Clause 18 
prohibits the granting of exhibitions, &c., to any 
bolder of a similar prize in any other University or 
University College, and also to students who have 
during the year preceding been attending lectures 
therein! The effect of these restrictions will be to 
exclude those who are connected with unsectarian 
institutions; while the requirement that all students 
shall be resident in a college, or under the control 
of its authorities, will still further operate in the 
direction of exclusiveness. 
ENDOWMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


A million and a half of money may be handed 
over to the Senate out of the surplus property of 
the Disestablished Church of Ireland, and any sur- 
plus income arising therefrom, from time to time, 
may ke invested by way of accumulation. The 
Senate is to present an annual report to Parliament, 
and also o financial statement, which is to be 
certified by the auditor-general. 

The Irish Church Act provided that the surplus 
should be ‘‘appropriated mainly to the relief of 
unavoidable calamity and suffering,” as Parliament 
might afterwards direct. Asa million has already 
been appropriated by the Intermediate Education 


be laid before Parliament, which will have the usual | 
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Act, nearly half the surplus will be absorbed for 
quite different —. It will be seen that the 
money will be largely applied for the endowment of 
denominationalism--an application, says the Scots- 
man, ‘‘all the more flagrant because the means 
appropriated to it are salvage from wreck of de- 
nominationalism in another form. It was not for 
this, or for any such end, that the Liberals disen- 
dowed the Irish Church.” The money will be 
handed over to the University as a permanent 
endowment ; whereas the Queen’s University and 


Queen’s ——_ receive annual sums charged on the 
consolidated 


total income of the 


double ben ee os. : 
consequently at a t+ disadvantage. It is 
stated that, whereas 5 stnioet in ‘he Queen’s 
University and Coll can take prizes from the 
endowments worth only 137/., a student in the new 
University may earn 1,1002 

PRIZES TO STUDENTS. : 

Exhibitions of 201. a year may be given to every 
ten students who pass the matriculation examina- 
tion ; tenable for three years ; and of 30/. for every 
ten who pass in the first session in the arts faculty ; 
to be tenable for the second and third year of the 
arts course. Exhibitions of 2v/. are given in the 
faculties of law, medicine, and engineering, on 
special conditions. 

Scholarships of 501. a year, for three years, may 
be given for every ten students who pass in the 
second year of the arts faculty; to be tenable for 
three years, on certain conditions. 

Twenty Fellowships, of 2001. a year, for four years, 
may be given on certain conditions. 

PAYMENTS TO AFFILIATED COLLEGES. 


The Intermediate Education Act gave only 
result-fees to the schools sending up successful 
scholars ; but this bill benefits the colleges financially 
in various other ways. First—the prizes received 
by the students will enable them to make payments 
for their maintenance. Second—the pa mabe will 
receive, direct, large result-fees. Third—the 
salaries of college lecturers for certain purposes 
may be paid. And, lastly, the colleges may have 
— libraries and laboratories provided for 

em. 

The largeness of the ‘‘ result-fees”’ will be seen 
from the following table :— 


1.—FACULTY OF ARTS. 


A simple A Pass with 
Pass. Honour. 
The First Session , | ama £30 


The Second Session. . 2 . 
The Third Session or B.A, om , Fae 
The M.A. Session . ; a . 


£110 £150 

These fees may be double in all cases when students 
: obtain Exhibitions, &c, 
2.—FACULTY OF LAW. 

A simple A Pass with 

: Pass. H , 
First year . ae — ie . £30 
Second year. ; a: ae ss 
Third year ° ° : es . ee 


£75 £105 
3.—MEDIOINE AND SURGERY. 
A sume A Pass with 


ass. Honour. 

F irst year ‘ ° ° £20 ° . 30 
meetpe veer . « « Be oo 
Third year ~ a . 30 a ry 40 
ot, a OS: a. 
£110 £150 

4,—ENGINEERING, 
A simple A Pass with 
P Honour 


ass. ° 

First year ° ° — eer » £30 
Second year . ° oer » 8 
Third year , ee MaRS » 40 

: £75 £105 

It is probable that educational institutions which 
are successful in sending up students who pass 
the examinations will receive from these various 
sources sufficient to maintain them, without any 
other source of income. 


CHARACTER OF THE AFFILIATED COLLEGES. 


While religious instruction is excluded from the 
University examinations, there is no eurpenenting 
aight gy in regard to the institutions to be affiliate 

the University. These may be religious and 
sectarian, in spirit and in management. They may 
also be thoroughly exclusive, sinve no Conscience 
Clause is imposed upon them, as in the case of the 
Intermediate Education Act ; nor will there be any 
supervision by either the Senate of the University 
or by Parliament. It is well known that the insti- 
tutions which will profit by the Bill will be for the 
most part denominational, and that the great majo- 
rity belong to the Roman Catholic Church. 


The Roman Catholic laity of Ireland are said to 
be signing extensively a declaration that Catholics 
can accept, without sacrifice of their religious con- 
victions, The O’Conor Don’s University Bill; and 
that the refusal of the Government to pass the 
measure will be regarded as a convincing proof of 
the determination to perpetuate an injustice upon 


und, or voted in the annual estimates. | were in Scotland four Universities richly endowed, 
Thus, while the proposed Univorsity will be more | and far more denominational than the University 
richly endowed, it will be less under Parliamentary | which | roposed to establish in Ireland, besides 
control than existing bodies of a similar kind. The | theological c 

Sincens University and Colleges | the governing bodies were largely composed of the 
is stated to be but little more than 30,000/. a year; | clergymen of the dominant creed. In reply to. 
while a million and a-half, at 4 per cent., will give | these allegations the Edinburgh correspondent of 
to the new University and the affiliated colleges | the Times adduces some facts. As to the theological 
e existing institutions will | chairs he says :— 


condemned the Irish Education Bill as contrary to 


was disestablish 
never have been introduced save in a moribund 
Parliament, where members, instead of rejecting it, 
ne the fear of a general election before them, 
= with it so as not to offend the Roman 
atholics. 


In his speech on the introduction of his Irish 
University Bill The O’Conor Don said that there 


airs in connection with each, and that 


There are four chairs of Divinity in each ef the four 
Universities, or sixteen in all. Of these chairs, eleven 
are in receipt of grants voted annually in the Civil 
Service Estimates, and eleven, though not the samo 
eleven, are in the gift of the Crown, The Parliamen- 
tary grant to these chairs amounts to 1,115/. a year, 
which is thus apportioned :—St. Andrew’s, four cbairs, 
452/.; Aberdeen, four chairs, 328/,; Glasgow, one chair, 
20/.; Edinburgh, two chairs, 315/. ; tctal, 1,115/. 

It is also true that all the sixteen Divinity chairs are 
specially devoted to the members of one Church and 
creed—namely, to the Church of Scotland, inasmuch 
as the four Faculties of Divinity are practically the 
theological halls of the Established Church, The pro- 
fessors in these faculties must be members of the 
Church of Scotland, which recognises these faculties 
alone as the training schools of its clergy, But though 
there is a test for theological professors, there is none 
for students of theology. The elasses may be attended 
by and the degrees in divinity may be conferred, and 
actually are conferred, on members of other Churches. 
This applies both to the degree of B.D. conferred on 
examination,-and to the degree of D.D., conferred 
honoris causa tantum. In point of fact, lowever, the 
great mass of ihe Divinity students in the Universities 
are members of the Established Church, as all the lead- 
ing Dissenting Churches have Divinity halls or colleges 
of their own. The United Presbyterians and the Con- 
gregationalists have each an efficient hall, and the Free 
Church has three fully equipped colleges—in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen, These are the three sects that 
have most, or the sole, reason to complain of the reli- 
gious grievance implied in the endowment by the State 
of the theological chairs in the Scottish Universities, and 
this indicates the extent to which the argument of the 
O’Conor Don is relevant. That it is felt as a grievance 
by the Scottish Nonconformists cannot be devied. They 
complain that while the Universities are in all other 
respects national institutions, their Divinity Faculties 
are practically the preserves of a favoured Church, and’ 
hence that denominational schools are supported with 
national funds. This forms, in fact, one of the promi- 
nent points of attack cf the disestablishment crusaders, 
Indeed, tho reasonableness of the complaint has been 
admitted by the defenders of Establishment; for quite 
lately Professor Charteriz, one of the leaders of the 
Church and a professor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, has propounded a scheme of comprehension, 
the purport of which is to affiliate the Dissenting 
colleges to the Universities. To this proposal there are 
two practical objections—first, that it would still make 
the Uuiversities, as regards theology, strictly Presby- 
terian institutions ; and, secondly, that it would increase 
indefinitely, and therefore inordinately, the theological 
element in the Senatus of each of the Universities. At 
the same time, it cannot be denied that, in as far as 
what Mr. M‘Laren in his amendment called ‘‘ the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious hberty ” are concerned, the 
O’Conor Don hit a weak point in the constitution of the 
Scottish Universities. That they are, as respects theo- 
logy, denominational institutions, supported more or 
less with national funds, cannot be denied. 


In all other respects the O’Conor Don’s description 
of the Scottish Universities was amusingly in- 
accurate, 


The Scottish Universities are not ‘‘ richly endowed,” 
Their endowments frum private munificence, which are 
very slender,{bhave nothing to do with the argument, and 
their endowments from State funds amounted last year 
only to 15,985/, As there are 102 professors in the four 
Universities, the average endowment from Parliament 
is scarcely 160/. per chair. To say that these endow- 
ments make the Scottish Universities ‘‘ far more deno- 
minational” than the proposed University of St. Patrick 
is not correct. Excepting in the case of the theological 
chairs, already disposed of, no Scottish professor is 
required to be a member of any particular Church, 
Theological tests in connection with the secular chairs 
in the Scottish Universities were abolished in 1853. 
Since that time the only test imposed on the occupants 
of Jay chairs has been a negative one. A professor is 
not now required to declare his own belief in any person 
or thing, excepting in as fur as ho makes his declara- 
tion ‘‘ iu the presence of God” ; but ho is required tu 
hapges not to upset or disturb the belief of other people. 

e is called on solemnly and sincerely to profess, testify, 
and declare that, in the discharge of his office, ho * will 
never endeavour, directly or indirectly, to teach or 
inculcate any opinions opposed to the Divine authority 
or the Holy Scriptures or to the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, as ratified by law in the year 1690” ; and 
that he “ will not exercise the functions of the said 
office to the prejudice or subversion of the Church of 
Scotland as by law established, or the doctrives and 
privileges thereof.” Against any professor accused of 
violating these promises the Lord Advocate may lay a 
complaint before the Queen in Council, who, on the 
report of a special Commission of Inquiry, may censuro, 
suspend, or deprive the offender. It is true that this 
test is not free from objection, but it is not true that 
it acts or is used as a means of attaching the Univer- 
sities to the ‘dominant creed” or of making them 
denominational in the sense in which they were made 
so by the test formerly existing. In point of fact, the 


the Irish people. 


Mr. Watkin Williams, M.P., addressing a public | gregationalists, and Presbyterians of every colour and 
meeting at Carnarvon on Saturday evening, strongly | shade. | 


In asserting that the ‘‘ governing bodies ” of the 


the unJerstanding arrived at when the Irish Church | Scottish Universities are ‘‘ largely composed of the 
| He maintained that it would | clergymen of the dominant creed,” The O’Conor 


Don went still more unaccountably astray. 


Of thirty-nine members of the Senate in Edinburgh, 
four, and four only, are required to be members of ‘* the 
dominant creed.” It is hardly correct to say that a body 
is ‘‘ largely composed” of an element which forms only 
about one-tenth of its substance. The supreme govern- 
ing body, and the only other body which has governing 
powers, is the University Court. In no single instance 
is a member of a University Court required to take 
any ecclesiastical test or to own any creed. The court 
is largely a representative body. It includes in 
Edinburgh, for example, the rector, who is elected by 
the students ; a representative of the General Council 
(or body of registered graduates) ; a nominee of the 
Chancellor, who is electod by the General Council ; the 
Principal and the Lord Provost of the city, ez officio ; 
a representative of the Senatus Academicus, and a 
representative of the Town Council. In this body, as 
at present constituted, the E:tablished Church happens 
to be in a minority. ‘Two are Episcopalians, two, if not 
three, are Free Churchmen, and one is an Independent. 
The only other body that need be mentioned is the 
Court of“Curators, which is peculiar to Edinburgh, 
and exercises the patronage formerly vested in tho 
Town Council of the city. Of its seven members, four 
are appointed by the Town Council and three by the 
University Court. The Church has nothing to do with 
the qualification of members of this court in principle, 
and it has very little, if anything, to do with their 
selection in fact. 
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THE BISHOP OF OXFORD AND THE 
CLEWER RITUALIST CASE, 


The appeal from the decision of the Queen's 
Bench Division in the case of Regina v. the Bishop 
of Oxford came on for judgment on Friday before 
the Court of Appeal, consisting of Lord Justices 
Bramwell, Baggallay, and Thesiger. The facts of 
the case are well known. Dr. Julius, a parishioner 
of Clewer, made a charge under the Church Dis- 
cipline Act to the bishop that the Rev. T. T. Carter, 
the rector, had offended against the law in respect 
of unauthorised deviations from the ritual in the 
Communion Service and the use of unauthorised 
vestments, and required the bishop to issue a com- 
mission for the purpose of making inquiry as to the 
grounds for such charge. The bishop declined to 
issue the commission, chiefly on the ground that 
the repeated failure of legal proceedings of this 
kind tended to cover those concerned in them with 
ridicule and to bring the Church into contempt. 
Dr. Julius then applied to the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion for a mandamus to the bishop, requiring him to 
issue &@ commission, and that court unanimously 
granted the application. The bishop then brought 
the present appeal against that decision. The case 
was argued some time ago, and their lordships gave 
their decision on Friday, which was unanimously 
— the ruling of the court below, and in favour 
of the bishop. ‘Their lordships were all of opinion 
that a bishop was entitled to use his discre- 
tion in granting or rejecting applications under the 
Act. Lord Justice Bramwell, touching on the ques- 
tion of costs, made a few remarks on the merits of 
the case. He was old enough, he said, to know 
that two right-minded men might honestly take 
two different views ; but atthe same time the Rev. 
J. Carter had committed, and was wilfully, 
knowingly, ani persistently committing, six several 
breaches of the law of the lan«, for which he might 
be indicted and punished ; and by what means he 
had persuaded himself that, although receiving 
wages from the State to do a certain duty, yet he 
might not do it, he could not conceive. Nor could 
be understand why the bishop did not bring him to 
justice. Of course, recognising as he did that the 
bishop possessed a discretion in the matter, he most 
fully admitted that he was vastly more capable of 
exercising it wellthan he( Lord Justice Bramwell) was, 
but it did seem to him—he spoke with all respect— 
that the discretion here had been most erroneously 
exercised, It therefore seemed to him that the appel- 
lant had provoked this litigation, and he thought 
that no costs should be allowed to either party. 
The two other judges held that the costs follow the 
judgment, and the appeal was thereupon allowed 
with one set_of costs. The Church Association in- 
tends to at once appeal to the House of Lords against 
the decision, 
The 7Z'imes remarks that the unanimous reversal 
by the Court of Appeal of the decision of the Queen's 
Bench Division in the Bishop of Oxford’s case is 
another remarkable illustration of the obscurity 
and uncertainty of all things relating to ecclesias- 
tical law. With the effect of the main decision 
there is no reazon to quarrel. The judges of the 
Queen’s Bench pleaded for uniformity of worship 
in the interests of the laity. They laid stress on 
the inexpediency of each bishop being a law unto 
himself, of each diocese being subject to different 
rules with respect to ritual, and of the laity being 
left to the mercy of the bishops, The evil to 
which they allude is serious, and we hope that if 
any prelate abuses his wide powers ecclesiastical 
law will find some way of correcting his vagaries. 
But to strip the bishop of hi. **scretionary autho- 
rity would be to leave him the shadow of himself. To 
take away from him his office of peacemaker, to 
make him the dumb recipient of complaints, idle 
or well founded, and to throw on him duties which 
might be almost as well discharged by means of 
the penny post, would be conferring a questionable 


Professors in the Faculties of Arts, Medicine, and Law | benefit on the Church of England, and would be a 
are now, or have been in recent years, members of all | greater innovation than any from which it now 


varieties of Churches—Episcopalians, Unitarians, Con- 
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The Morning Post says the sole question which 
was before the court was whether a bishop has the 
right to decide upon the propriety of issuing a 
commission of inquiry into complaints made by a 
parishioner against a clergyman in his diocese. It 
would be ridiculous to suppose that a bishop has 
not that right. As a question of law, and as a— 
question of common-sense, it is clear that bishops 
must be allowed a very large- amount of discretion 

in matters which immediately affect the due dis- 

charge of their nsibilities and the well-being 
of their dioceses. If it were to be taken away from 
them they would be reduced to a position utterly 
incompatible with the very object of their exis- 
tence, | 

The Daily News believes the decision is not upon 
any ground likely to satisfy the public. In the 
first place there seems no reason in the nature of 


| eg why the opinion of Lord Justice Baggallay, 


Justice Bramwell, and Lord Justice Thesiger 
should be more valuable than that of the Lord 
Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Field, and Mr. Justice 
Manisty. In the next place, an absolute discretion 
in a bishop to prosecute or not as he pleases is fatal 
to uniformity of doctrine and centralisation of 
authority. It may be very desirable that every 
bishop should chasten his own clergy, but the 
argument put forward by the Lord Chief Justice in 
his still unanswered judgment deserves attentive 
consideration. The laity, as that judgment pointed 
out, have rights to be regarded. 

The Daily Telegraph says that, “ without enter- 
ing into any legal niceties, we may broadly state 
that the discretion expressly conferred on the 
bishops by the Public Worship Act is now held to 
be intended also by the older statute, the Church 
Discipline Act. If this view of the law is finally 
upheld by the Privy Council, the simple consequence 
will be that no litigation can be commenced with- 
out the express permission of the bishop. We 
believe that this, on the whole, is a proper basis 
for the maintenance of the discipline of the Church, 
It is in accordance with old tradition ; it suits the 
spirit and tone of an episcopal establishment, and 
it enlarges the power ot dignitaries who all owe 
their authority to the Crown. The Evangelical 
party can hardly object to it, for it is included in 
one of the clauses of the Public Worship Act, a 
law specially passed to ‘‘ put down Ritualism ’’; 
while High Churchmen, who lay great stress on 
apostolic succession, ordination, and the authority 
of bishops, have no grounds on which they can 
base refusal to respect the commands of those they 
have vowed to obey. It has been said that we 
thus establish a diocesan despotism, and place Eng- 
land under a number of local Popes. Bnt the 
danger in this direction is not very great. English 
bishops have a talent amounting almost to genius 
for being safe men ; and an English bishop, though 
a statesman and a gentleman, may have as firm a 
grasp of faith and as deep a sense of religion as 
any medizval saint or strolling preacher. 2 can 
hardly regret that to such a body of men the portals 
of the legal arena for litigious Churchmen have 
been entrusted.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


 **A Wor in SHEeEp’s Cioruine.”—Old Woman 
(of the ancient faith, dropping on her knees)—Oh, 
yer Riv’rence, gi’ me a blessin’? Ritualistic Curate 
—Augh—my good woman, you mistake. I’m—ah 
—not of your Church —— Cld Woman—Musha, 
thin bad luck t’ ye for a decaiver/ (shuffles off in 
great wrath). 

ANOTHER PROSECUTION.—From a rumour that 
has reached us, it would appear that it is not 
improbable that the Church Association may take 
up the question of the eastward position which is 

opted by the Vicar of St. James’s, Hatcham. 
It is said that careful am were made by some 
of those present on Easter Day of Mr. Walker's 
position at the holy table, which will be put in as 
evidence that the manual acts were not visible 
even from the most favourable point of view. A 
correspondence with the bishop on the subject is 
at present going on, and it is believed that his 
lordship will throw no impediments in the way of 
a prosecution.—John Bull, 

RELictous INTOLERANCE IN AuvsTRIA. — The 
Council of the Evangelical Alliance is directing 
attention to the utter absence of anything worthy 

. of the name of religious liberty in Austria at the 
present time. For instance, at a place near Prague, 
a few people, calling themselves the ‘‘ Old Ke- 
formed Church,” have been forbidden to admit to 
their family worship apy individual who is not 
strictly a member of the family. The police have 
forced their way into their houses, and have ordered 
even the servants out of the room whilst family 
prayer lasted. The Attorney-General at Prague, 
in connection with the case, boldly and publicly 
maintains that it is not even lawful to say grace at 
meals if any stranger is t. Last autumn the 
adherents of the‘‘ New Church” at Vienna, who have 
had public worship for ten years, were forbidden 
to hold any meetings at all ; and another Protest- 
ant community in thasame city received orders not 
to admit strangers (non-members) to their services, 
It is most anomalous that Austria should be guilty 
of these acts of intolerance within her Empire, while 
she has been, in conjunction with England and the 
other Great Powers, demanding the establishment of 
religious liberty in Servia, Roumania, Bulgaria, &c. 

_RiTvALism In AmERIcA.—The Diocesan Conven- 
tion of Pennsylvania, moved thereto by the pro- 
ceedings, it would seem, of some of the Cowley 
Fathers, has passed the following new canon:— 

‘1. The bishop’s monition, given in writing, with 
the consent of the council of advice, s have 


the force of law as regards all innovations in ritual 
so far as not now regulated by express Protestant 
Episcopal law, and also as regards all use of private 
confession, saving only such things so disallowed as 
have been in use for twenty years in the incriminated 
parish, or in one-third of the churches of the 
diocese at the time of the said parish being 
admitted to the convention. 2. Any clergyman 
neglecting to comply with such monition may be 
presented and tried for the breach of his ordination 
vows. 3. Any church or congregation which does 
not compel the observance of such monition within 
three months after its issue may be deprived of its 
representation in the diocesan convention by a vote 
therein.” So great has been the excitement since this 
report was published that it has been necessary to 
appeal to the law courts. The opponents of 
Ritualistic practices appear to be confident of 
gaining their end; but the clergy, on the other 

ard, quite as strongly express their conviction 
that any legal proceedings against them must fail. 
THe Pusiic WorsHiP REGULATION AcT.—One 
of the new ‘rules and orders” under the Public 
Worship Regulation Act relates to the ‘‘ repre- 
sentation ” which may be made by an archdeacon, 
a churchwarden, or three ‘‘ aggrieved parishioners,” 
The old ruledirected that tiie nature of the com- 
plaint against a clergyman should be stated gene. 
rally ; it was expressly forbidden to give a detailed 
statement of facts. The new rule requires the 
exact nature of the complaint to be stated fully and 
particularly, with definite allegations of time and 
place, as concisely as is consistent with a distinct 
statement of the subject-maiter and facts of the com- 
plaint. Another rnle deals with Lord Penzance’s 
difficulty in finding a court in which to hold his 
sittings. Mr. Tooth’s case collapsed owing to its 
being heard in the Archbishop’s library at Lambeth, 
whereas the judge had under the rule been directed 
to determine the matter ‘‘ at any place in London 
or Westminster, or within the said diocese of 
Rochester, as you may deem fit.” The new rule 
contains no such direction, but leaves a blank for 
the insertion of ‘‘the place or alternative places’’ 
at which it is desired that the representation shall 
be heard. The alterations which have been intro- 
duced into the old rules and orders of 1875 are 
but few. These alterations, as well as the original 
rules and orders, were drawn up by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishop of London, Lord 
Penzance, and the Lord Chief Justice of England. 
THE BELGIAN EpDvuUcATION PrRoBLEM.—In the 
Chamber of Representatives on Thursday M. Malou, 
the ex-Prime Minister, spoke against the bill for 
reform of the primary schools. He said that 
neutral instruction was a thing incomprehensible, 
and that the real struggle will commence only when 
the law shall have been voted, as the country never 
desired this solution of the education question. He 
declared himself against every sort of compromise ; 
the contest having commenced, and all Catholics 
being ready to combat for the faith of their fathers 
and the maintenance of denominational schools. The 
Catholics will be compelled to pay for a system of 
education which they cannot accept, but they will 
sustain the competition by causing the public 
schools to be deserted, and by establishing among 
themselves a tax for the saving of souls. M. Del- 
houngue, the great orator of Ghent, replied that 
the Parliamentary elections of last year were a 
genuin? popular protest against clerical practices, 
and that it is the natural task of the present Liberal 
majority to restore to the country its independence 
by voting the law on primary instruction and by 
suppressing the electoral frauds, by means of which 
the clerical opposition hoped to become again the 
majority. He reproached the clergy, also, with 
neglecting the religious interests coafided to them, 
and intervening instead audaciously and dishonour- 
ably in all political questions. The speaker 
demanded, also, that middle-class and university 
instruction should be remodelled in the same spirit 
as primary instruction. To the clerical cry, ‘‘ The 
State out of the school,” the speaker opposed the 
cry, ‘* The clergy out of the affairs of the State.” 
Religion should be respected and liberty of con- 
science maintained, but the State must be and 
remain master in the political domain. He expressed, 
finally, the hope that the country will be thankful 
for the vote of a law of tolerance and prudence, 
proving that the Liberals in power respect all 
liberties. The speaker was most warmly applauded, 
and the general debate on the bill, which has nuw 
lasted fur many weeks, was then closed. 

A JUDICIOUS PRIMATE BALANCING THE ARGU- 
MENTS. —The Archbishop of Canterbury presided on 
Monday, May 26, at the annual meeting of the 
Irish Church Sustentation Fund. His grace com- 
menced his speech in the following terms :— 

I have considered it my duty to take the part which 
I have been enabled to do in defence of the disesta- 
blished Church of Ireland, and the least that I could 
do was to welcome those who were anxious to support 
it year by year us far as possible within tais library. 
There is a difficulty which all of us must feel when we 
have to speak on this subject. It won’t do to speak as 
if everything was perfectly prosperous, because we ars 
not quite done with disestablishment yet. (Ifear, 
hear.) That letter which has just been read by Mr. 
Nugent points to a direction in which we are not 
unlikely to hear something about disestablishment 
before very long. Now, though I hope and trust that 
in the course of the next year or two there will be no 
more revolutions in this country—for we have had 
enough of them during the short period that I have 
been an archbishop—yet it is impossible to 
conceal from oneself that a step 18 In con- 
templation of some persons which is ver 
much like the disestablishment of the Iris 


—— 


Church, namely, the disestablishment of the 


Scottish Presbyterian Church. (Hear, hear.) I trust 
that certain indications which we have -een lately show 
that the too profuse zeal of some of those who thouzht 
the time was ripe for this second revolution has a 
little cooled—(laughter)—and it is quite possible that at 
the next general election we may rot hear so much 
about the disestablishment of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church as might have been expected about three months 
ago. But still the thing is in the wind, and it is just as 
well that in treating of the disestablished Church of 
Ireland we should know that we aro not entirely done 
with the question of disestablishment. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, the art of those who are our opponents is very 
great. If you say that the Irish Church has prospered 
very much under the late changes, ‘‘Ob,” they say, ‘‘ see 
how much better you would do if you were disesta- 
blished!” If you say that it has not prospered, they 
exclaim, ‘‘ What a beggarly system that is which you 
belong to! It has to depend on Acts of Parliament and 
paltry money considerations in order to maintain its 
gzround ia a Christian country.” Then, again, their art 
is not small in the way in which they appeal to the 
feelings of individuals, They say to the High Church- 
man, ‘‘ What an admirable thing it is to be relieved 
from all law, (Laughter.) Law is the most dangerous 
thing that you can possibly be subject to! (Laughter.) 
Ouly let the Church be disestablished, and you will hear 
no more about law.”’ If, on the other hand, you are a 
Low Churchman, they say ‘‘ See what charming things 
the Irish Church has done. Only bave the Church dis- 
establishe!, only cast in your lot with us, and you will 
have a prospect of obtaining similar advantages to those 
which the members of that Church have obtained. All 
you have to dois to get rid of the Statelew which puts you 
in @ different position from that occupied by the 
disestablished Church of Jreland.” Now, the only way 
which J know of cut of the difficulties which we meet 
with in reference to the Church of Ireland is to state 
the sober truth as regards what has actually taken 
place, It is no use to abuse those who made the change 
in her position ; but still we maintain our opinion that 
she would have been better without the change. 
(Cheers.) The archbishop then proceeded to speak 
about the alterations in the Prayer Book and other 
matters more directly affecting the Irish Church. 


THE ZULU WAR. 


The following memorial has been sent by the 
Aborigines Protection Society :— 


To the Rigbt Honourable Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Bart., M.P., Her Majesty’s Principul Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. 

Sir,—We desire to address you on the subject of the 
lamentable and disastrous war which this country is 
waging with the Zulus. In common with a large num- 
ber of our fellow-countrymen, we deeply lament that 
the nation has been placed in the unbappy position of 
invading the territories, sacrificing the lives, and cap- 
turing or destroying the property of a people who have 
shown @ aesire to cultivate frieadly relations with 
England. We also desire to remark that the national 
respousibility in connection with this war bas been 
greatly increased by the unfavourable reception which 
we are informed has been given to Cetewayo’'s overtures | 
of peace. We learn with deep regret that at public 
m3etings lately held both in the Cape Colony and in 
Natal a war policy has been enthusiastically advocated. 
The war is no doubt popular in the South African 
colonies; but whether it would be equally so if the 
colonists were required to bear the heavy and increas- 
ing burdens which it will entail may well be doubted, 
We protest against a system which involves this country 
in the responsibility of spending its blood and treasuro 
in a war which it has emphatically condemued. We 
earnestly hope that Her Majesty's Government will 
seize the earliest opportunity of offsring such terms of 
peace «8 the Zulu chiefs and p-ople may reasonably be 
exp cted to accept.—We have the honour, &c , 

S. Gurney, president of the Aborigiues Protection 
Society ; Westminster, Ebury, Stanley of Alderley, 
J. A. Froude, Robert Moffat, D.D., C. E. Trevel.an, 
Bart., Arthur Hvobhouse, K.C.8.1, F. Leveson Gower, 
M.P.; Herbert Spencer, Tnomas Fowell B:x'on, Bart., 
Charles J. Wingfield, K.C.8.I., Stopford A. Brooke, 
Janes E. Alexander (Kt.), lLieutenant-General 
J. E. Gorst, M.P., W. J. Eastwick, R. N. Fowler, 
alderman; Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P., F. A. R. 
Russell, Charles W. Diike, Bart., M.P., Arthur E. 
Middleton, Bart., M.P., J. Gurney Barclay, Wilfrid 
Lawson, Bart., M P., Henry Fawcett, M.P., Leonard 
H. Courtuey, M.P., Frederic Harrison, John Raweay, 
M.P., 2. W. Pease, M.P., Edmund Sturge, Jacob 
Bright, M.P., Harcourt Johnstone, Bart., Jo-eph 
Cooper, T. A. Dckson, M.P., C. J. Bunyon, H. T. 
Cole, Q.C., M.P., J. Chamberlain, M.P., John E. 
Erskine, admiral ; George Pal ver, M P., Charies Reed 
(Kt.), Georges Howard, M.P., Justin M°Carthy, 
M.P., William Fowler, I. Lowthian Bell, M.P., J. 
Westlake, Q.C., Thomas Parp, M.P., J. Bovan Braith 
waite, F. Pennington, MP., H. M. Havelock, 
Bart., M.P., Joseph Dodds, M.P., J. Heutuffreys 
Parry, serjeant-at-law; A. J. Seilon, P. Rylands, 
M.P., James Bryce, DCL, J. K Cross, M.P., 
Tuomas Hughes QU.,, A. J. Mandelia, MP) Wiliacn 
Shaen, J. F. Leith Q.C., M.P., Robert J. Colenso, P. A. 
Taylor, M.P., K Shaw, Major-G neral W. H. James, 
M.P,C.H Hopwood, QU. “ P., Coln M cke ai 
leuten.n -geveral; Hor, Richard, M.P., Arte 
Arnol:, kK. T Gourlsy, M P., Henry Crompton, W. J. 
Iugram, M.P., BP. W. Bunting, Jobn Simon, M.P., | 
serjeant at-law ; James Heywood, F.R.S., I. B. Potter, 
M.P., Stafford Allen, J, W. Barclay, M.P., Johu 
Dacosta, T. Rowley Hill, MP., Kvans Bell, Charles 
Cameron, M.P., John Morley, 5. D. Waiddy, Q.C., M.P., 
Malcolm MacColl, Ernest Noel, M.P., Richard Smith, 
Alexander M‘Arthur, M.P., L. ‘T, Cave, Thomas Blake, 
M.P., Edward Priestman, Robert Ferguson, M.P., P. 
Benson Maxwell (Kut.), J. C, Stevenson, M.P., P. W. 
Clayden, W. E. Briggs, M.P., Henry Allon, DD, 
Watkin Williams, Q C., M.P.. Thomas Bazley, Buart., 
M.P., Richard Cougreve, I’, W, Cuesson, secretary of 
the Aborigines Protection Society. 

London, May 23, 1879. 

The above memorial was drawn ap.ses signed 
before the appointuent of Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
made public. It has now been sent to the Colonial 
Secretary as an expression of public opinion ia favour 


of dealing with the Zulus in a just and maynanimous 
manner, | | 
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Jack and John. Ky Mee. biloart. | New Postage Stamps. The Parkhurst Boat Race. 
The Omadihawn, A Tale of Irish; Music—* Never Give In,” Boys of English History. 
School I ife. The University Boat Race of 1879. Crossing the Atlantic. 
Monkeys that have not been Tame!. Elasticity, and How we Jump. A Story of Isandlana. 
Avother Escape from a Pirate. ‘the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, | Our Note-Book—Correspondence—Our 
How I Became a Ventriloquist. Adventures of Sir Francis Drake. Prize Competition—Odds and Ends 
About Fo tballs and otler Balls. 7 Pca Thames with ‘'rawl and| —Conundrums—Fables—Chess. 
redge. 


With Numerous Illustrations and a Double-Page Frontispiece on Toned Paper. 
THE BOY’S OWN PAPER. Weekly, One Penny; Monthly, Sixpence. 


— 


**It is a genuine healthy boy's paper, able to stand on its own merits, and to rely on the patronage 
of the boys themselves. ”— Hcho. : : 


“Surely it becomes a duty to all Christian men and women to assist in getting a large circulation 
for this magazine,” — Weekly Review. 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” OFFICE: LONDON, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
And of all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


18th Annus! Iesue.—Price 2U., post free 3d., 36 pages closely priuted matter. : 


A B C CHURCH AND CHAPEL DIRECTORY. 


The best aud only correct guid- to a.l London and Sulursan Protestant Places of Worship, Ministers, Times of Service, &c 


A chiap and reliable Christian Guide Book to London. , 


The NoNCONFORMIST says : —“ Vi ry useful—econtaining a mass of ivformation, which will be serviceab! isi 
Lendou, 1.0¢ less than to perma: ent residents in the seeusanale.* : FeMeene So vesstees te 


Inndon: ROBERT BANKS, Racquet Court, Fleet Street. 


HE NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
FAVERSHAM, will (D.V.) be OPENED on TUES- 
DAY, June 17TH. Dr. PARKER, of the City Temple, will 
preach at 12.15, and Dr. MAC EWEN, of London, at 6.30. 
A LUNCHEON will be ’ provided at 2.15. J. KEMP- 
WELCH, Esq., will preside. Generous help is needed. 
Will friends, old and new, kindly remember our necessity ? 
Contributions will be thankfully received by the Pastor, Rev. 
W. H. Hill; or by the Treasurer, Mr, 8, Dan, Faversham. 


EW / CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
fp SALISBURY. 

This Church will be OPENED for Public Worship on 
WEDNESDAY, June litn. The following are the 
arrangements for the day :— 

/h& Devotional Service from 10.30 to 11.30 am. Divine 


/Worship at 12.30, when R, W. DALE, M.A, D.D.,, of 


Birmingham, will preach. : 

A Cold Collation at 2.0 in the Assembly Rooms, at which 
Henry Lee, Esq., J.P., of Manchester, will preside. The Right 
Worshipful the Mayor of Salisbury and Dr. Lush, M.P., will 
be present. Tea at 5 pm. in Scot’s Lane Schoolroom. 

Evening Service at 6.30, when R. W. Dale, M.A., D.D., 
will again preach. | 

A Collection will be made at each Service on behalf of the 
Building Fund. 


- piperieiones ORPHANGE,;, CLAPHAM 
ROAD. 
President—C. H, SPURGEON. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the INSTI: 
TUTION on TUESDAY, June I9. 

Meeting at 3.30, PresipENT presiding. Address by 
J. MacGreaor (Rob Roy). Evening Meeting at 6.30. 
Chairmsn, Sir CHARLES REED. 

BAZAAR on behalf of proposed Girls’ Orphanage. 

Tickets, Sixpence, may be had at the Tabernacle and 
Orphanage. 


—_ | 


ETROPOLITAN TABERNACLE COL- 
PORTAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the 
METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE, on MONDAY 
EVENING, June 9, 1879. 

The President, Rev. C. H. SPURGEON, will take the 
chair at Seven o’clock. 

The Rev. J. JACKSON WRAY and the Rev. NEW- 
MAN HALL, LL.B., have kindly consented to address the 
meeting. A number of the Colporteurs will also be present, 
several of whom will give short addresses descriptive of their 
very interesting labours. , 

A collection will be made for the Association. 


TOXPON  MissronaRy SOCIETY. 
SPECIAL APPEAL. 


The Directors feel devoutly thankful that, in the Providence 
of God, new fields of missionary enterprise have in recent 
years been opening before them, and that the Divine blessing 
has crowned the work, both new and old, with encouraging 
success; but the multiplication of opportunities, and this 
cheering measure of success, have so seriously increased the 
liabilities, and the widespread commercial depression has so 
largely diminished the resources of the Society, that it is now 
burdened with a debt of over £5,000, which must greatly 
retard further progress, and will, if not removed, necessitate a 
withdrawal from some forms of Evangelistic work,’now hope- 
fully carried on. 

The usual outlay for the current year in the several 
missions having been’ a'rcady sanctioned, there is no possi- 
vility of any immediate check to the annual expenditure, and 
to have to sell out yet more of the Society’s invested funds, 
which help so considerably to augment the income, is a course 
of action the Directors are exceedingly anxious to avoid. 
Hence thia appeal to the Christian liberality and zeal of the 
friends of the Society, that instead of drawing back, the 
missionaries may be enabled to proclaim the Gospel of Christ 
in wider fields, aud to peoples among whom His saving name 
is yet unknown. 

Special contributions, large or small, will be thankfully 
received at the Mission House, and will be promptly 


acknowledged. 
J. KEMP-WELCH, J.P., Treasurer. 
ROBERT ROBINSON, Home Sec. 
Mission House, Blomfield-street, London Wall, E.C. 


| icbateaad and FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, ESSEX 
STREET CHAPEL, Strand, London, 

Tuurspay, Junge 5.—The Conference will be held 
at 10.30, Henry 8. Bicknell, Esq., the President, in the 
chair, A Paper will be read by Rev, C. Wicksteed, B.A., 
entitled, “‘ What’s the Matter ? ” 

On the same day, Thursday, at Four o’clock, will be the 
collation in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Tickets (5s. each) 
may be had at the office of the Association, 37, Norfolk 
Street, Strand. 


EADING and PREACHING. —The Rev. 

Alex. J. D. D’Orsey, B.D., Lect. K.C.L., receives 

Ministers, Barristers, and others as resident or visiting 
pupils, at 13, Prince’s-square, Bayswater. 


LEN LYON HOUSE. SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES. WEST HILL, SYDENHAM. 
Principal, Miss SYKES, assisted by competent Governesses 
and Professors. 
Terms and references on application. 


PRING HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £35, £40, and 
50 per annum, tenable for two years, will be open for 

COMPETITION amongst students for the Congregational 
winistry, wko enter this College in September next. Appli- 
cation for admission should be made without delay to, aud 
all necessary information can be obtained from, the Secre- 
tary, the Rev. F. Stephens, Birchfield, Birmingham, 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’ FIRST CLASS 
BOARDING HOUSE. 


10, 11, 12, QUNEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Situation cous cuient fur business or pleasure, being in the 
centre of the Metropolis, but just out of the noise and bustle. 
Drawing and dimiwg rooms, bathroom, conservatory, and. 
numerous bedrooms. Terms, from 6s. per day, according to 
room selected, &c, Dinner at six, Established twenty years. 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN 
ORGANS, 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS, 
Manufactured by 


CLOUGH AND WARREN, 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced Messrs, C. and Co, 
to undertake the Agency of this eminent Manufactory. 


THE 


CLOUGH AND WARREN ORGANS 


were awarded the 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR 
and 


MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST MERIT 


at the 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


RANKING THEM SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS IN 


QUALITY OF TONE, 

FACILITIES OF MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
ELEGANCE OF DESIGN & ORNAMENTATION, 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION. 


CLOUGH AND WARREN'S 


“FAVORITE ORGAN,” 
TEN STOPS, KNEE SWELL. 


Compass Five Octaves, FOUR SETS of REEDS, of 
, 234 octaves each, 


Elegant Carved Canadian Walnut Case, 
PRIOBN 25 GUINEAS. 


A Large Variety on View from 25 to 150 Guineas, or from 
£2 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


Illustrated List free by post. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUMS 
for SC HOOL or CHURCH USE, from 4 to 150 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


ALEXANDRE DRAWING - ROOM 


MODEL HARMONIUMS 


From 28 to 150 guineas, 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE BY Post. 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted, 


The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits ali 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yel WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CIJEAPER than such Mixtures, 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cur, costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoariINA i LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 

chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at Js. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
.. Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 


H, SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tok NONCONFORMIST are 
as follows :— | 
First Taine POHHOH Soe seeeeEFEH OCH eee eeetEP ees eesseetee seg 1 0 
Each additional Line ............sccccsccesssceoees 0 6 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line, 
LeavER PaGe.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under, 


Tus NONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-free on the 
following terms :— 


CrepiT.—Annually, 24s8.; Half-yearly, 12s.; Quar- 
 terly, 6s. 
- Preparp.—Annually, 21s. 

AUSTRALIA.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription, 
£1 3s. 2d. per annum ; via Brindisi, £1 5s. 2d 

Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
extra postage that may be necessary. 

We beg respectfully to state that in future a Notice will 
be sent to each pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the mouth in which his subscription becomes due. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office) 
o W. R, Willcox, Publisher, 


18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 


*.* The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sab- 
scribers but may commence at any date, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘¢ A Severe Sufferer.”,—Next week. We will make 
inquiries on the subject. 

‘* Veritas,”—Crowded out this week, 

‘¢'T. W. Mossman.”—Too late for our present issue. 
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THE WEEK. 


Wuit-Monpay, perhaps the most popular 
Bank holiday of the year, was as persistently 
wet and dismal as can well be imagined, and 
the elaborate arrangements made for outdoor 
recreation by railway and steamboat com- 
panies were of little avail: A long drought, 
supplementary to a dreary and protracted 
winter, had been predicted, but the daily down- 
pour has mocked such predictions, and although 
we are within three weeks of the longest day, 
sunshine has all this year been conspicuous by 
its absence, and on this fourth of June fires are 
by no means a superfluous luxury. It is, how- 
ever, only right to say that while in London we 
have had a dripping holiday season, the weather, 
on Whit-Monday at least, was, for the most 
part, bright and dry in the North of England. 
In the metropolis a large section of the popula- 
tion, debarred from country excursions, crowded 
the monster palaces of entertainment north and 
south, and diligently visited the various exhi- 
bitions and museums. Another section—we 
hope not the larger—betook themselves to the 
public-house, with what result in many cases 
the records of the several police-courts next day 
unhappily reveal. 


It is natural enough that speculation as to 
our food prospects should have already com- 
menced, and that it should be somewhat tinc- 
tured by the prevalent depression. Though 
not bright, the outlook is not at present abso- 
lutely gloomy. In 1878 we were able to rejoice 
in an abundant hay crop. This year the grass 
is late and deficient, and though probably 
improved by the late copious rains, which also 
favour all green crops, the prospect is said to 
be ‘‘ indifferent.” Wheat is described as being 
very backward and often thin; the acreage 
sown, too, is below the average; yet the plant 
is healthy, and a fair harvest is still possible, 
provided only we have good weather for the rest 
of theseason. Intruth, amoderatedroughtaccom- 
panied with constant sunshine would be quite 
acceptable, not only in England, but in France, 
where agricultural prospects are worse than on 
this side the Channel, ‘‘The only data we 
have for anticipating a good wheat yield (says 
Mr. T. C. Scott), in spite of present appearances, 
is the lateness of the crop, which renders it 
comparatively safe against subsequent checks 
in its growth, early luxuriance seldom pre- 
ceding a good crop, and the certainty that the 
hay crop will be a deficient one, a sure fore- 
runner of a proportionately good wheat yield.” 
And the same experienced observer on the 
whole expresses himself unable to seo aught 
that can greatly cheer the rent-paying farmer 
and enable him to meet his present onerous 
obligations. Though bread is cheap and meat 
not dear, serious competition in both these 
main articles of consumption is sorely trying 
to the cultivators of the soil, though advan- 
tageous to the public in general. 


The great Liberal demonsiration in the Ros- 
sendale Valley on Saturday is one amongst 
other signs of a Liberal awakening, and of the 
probability that Tory ascendancy in Lancashire 
will not long continue. Many thousands assem- 
bled in that district of North-East Lancashire 
not only to listen the stirring addresses of local 
Liberal members, but to ratify the invitation to 
Lord Hartington to stand for that division at 
the coming general election. By a narrow 
majority in a cunstituency of 11,000 electors 
two Conservatives were returned for North- 
East Lancashire in 1874. The Liberals con- 


and carry in the Liberal leader and a good col- 
league. Hence their enthusiasm at Saturday’s 
meeting. Although on the same day Sir W. 

Hart-Dyke confidently assured his Manchester 
friends that whenever the electoral struggle 

comes—and he says he is quite ignorant of its 
probable date—the Conservatives in that county 
will be prepared to carry it to a triumphant 
issue, there is reason to hope that Lancashire 
will reverse the verdict of 1874. An early dis- 
solution, after the recent declaration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer relative to the 
vacant seats, is not probable. But, as the Daily 
News remarks, ‘‘it would be very unwise 
indeed if the Liberals in the constitu- 
encies were to act upon the assumption 
that this intention is sure to be carried out.” 
They should be prepared for the unforoseen, 
such as a speedy close of the Zulu war, which 
would no doubt induce the Government to 
appeal to the country without delay, and with- 
out waiting for a disastrous Budget next year. 


Whatever the indirect consequences, we 
devoutly wish there were any prospect of an 
early termination of the humiliating conflict in 
South Africa. The news, which comes down 
to May 14, does not warrant that inference. 
Cetewayo is not disposed to await further 
defeats’at the hands of the formidable army now 
under Lord-Chelmsford’s command. He has 
burnt his central kraal at Ulundi, and has 
mustered all his followers, and retired with them 
to the north-west of Zululand, haying taken up a 
strong position at the fork of the White Umve- 
losi River at its junction with the Black Umve- 
losi, with his back to some of the highest 
known mountains in Zululand, densely wooded 
at their base, and a swampy country in front. 
Here the Zulu King is said to await the British 
advance, and native scouts state he has declared 
he will never surrender. 


On the other hand, the British commander- 
in-chief is quite bewildered, and has been 
obliged to alter the plan of the campaign. The 
correspondent of the Standard draws a lament- 
able picture of the confusion, yacillation, and 
incompetence prevailing at headquarters. Orders 
are given and countermanded ; supplies tele- 


immense stores are accumulated. In fact, Lord 
Chelmsford, on the eve of opening his cam- 
paign, appears to be quite ignorant of the 
locality and extent of the resources at his dis- 
posal. Confusion worse confounded appears to 
reign, and, with the grass drying and the hours 
left for campaigning fast passing away, nothing 
whatever appears to be definitely settled as to 
the advance. Itis questionable now, says our 
Conservative contemporary in commerting on 
the letter referred to, ‘‘ whether the last pre- 
cious moments will not be similarly wasted, in 
which case there will be nothing for it but to 
wait until the September rains bring up the 
fresh grass to furnish forage for the animals, 
It is true that Sir Garnet Wolseley is on his 
way, but ere he can take the reios into his 
hands the time for campaigning will be over, 
the plains and hill sides of Zululand will be 
black with the ashes of the burnt grass, and an 
advance will become impossible.” The expense 
caused by this delay must be immense, and the 
effect upon the British troops very serious. The 
whole force is at a standstill for wantof transport, 
and the teams of oxen cannot be moved because 
drivers cannot be had. As for the colonists, 
for whose protection so much English blood and 
treasure haye been already expended, they 
“make no scruple of demanding the most 
exorbitant charges for our means of transport 
and for the supplies they furnish, and the ques- 
tion has been seriously entertained whether it 
will not be necessary to establish martial law, 
in order to obtain on reasonable terms what is 
necessary for the support of the army in the 
field.” It is a problem which even so capable a 
general as Sir Garnet Wolseley—who is reported 
to have said that an outlay of twenty millions 
will be needed to completely crush the Zulu 
King—will find it difficult to solve, and ho is 
not likely to arriye upon the frontier before the 


fidently expect to be able to reverse that yote 


middle of July. 


graphed to be sent to places where already — 


3 . lees? 


= 


and Yakoob Khan, who expresses himself very 
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The treaty between the Indian Government 
and the Ameer of Afghanistan has been ratified, 


grateful for the favourable arrangement made 
on his behalf, has issued a proclamation to the 
various tribes of the Jellalabad Valley, including 
the Afreedees, announcing that he has concluded 
peace and desiring them to abstain from all 
hostility and annoyance towards the Eng- 
lish. Major Oavagnari, with a small escort, 
will accompany the Ameer on his return to 
Cabul, and preparations are being made for the 
retirement of the British forces within the new 
frontier, except at Oandahar, which will for 
the present continue to be occupied by our 
troops. 


Neither the new Governor-General nor the 
population of Eastern Roumelia are disposed 
cheerfully to recognise the treaty rights of the 
Sultan. As we know, the “hat and fez ques- 
tion”’ was decided in favour of the Bulgarian 
headdress at the installation of the Governor, 
and we have since learned that the Turkish flag 
has not been hoisted at Philippopolis; Aleko 
Pasha having, with the concurrence of the 
International Commission, decided that it would 
be ‘‘inopportune.” The chance that the Sultan 
will ever again exercise civil authority in that 
Principality, still less be allowed to send Turkish 
troops to the Balkans, is very small indeed. 


As was expected, the French Chamber of 
Deputies has refused to admit M. Blanqui, who 
was recently elected by the constituency of 
Bordeaux, to a seat in that assembly. This per- 
sistent revolutionist being in prison when 
elected was legally ineligible, and the Chamber, 
by the large majority of 372 to 33 votes, refused 
to allow the Bordeaux constituency to set the 
law at defiance. It ie probable that M. Blanqui 
will be pardoned and released, but he could not 
become eligible to a seat in the Chamber without 
an amnesty. | 


Wemayalso notethat the debates on M. Ferry’s 
Education Bill are about to commence, and are 
expected to give rise to much excitement. Also 
that the leading Parise papers have not ceased 
to condemn the course pursued by our Govern- 
ment in respect to Greece and Egypt, and to 
lament the one-sided and selfish action of the 
British Cabinet. 


The Home Rule members do not seem dis- 
posed to shelve The O’Oonor Don’s Irish Uni- 
versity Bill for this session, and it is to be 
borne in mind that they will have more than 
one opportunity of appropriating ensuing Wed- 
nesdays to resume the debate on the second 


reading. This intention is indicated by the | 


movement which has been set on foot for a 
Roman Oatholic lay declaration oxpressing 
readiness to accept that measure as a “ prac- 
tical solution of a difficult and pressing ques- 
tion,” and demanding that the Government shall 
assist in passing it this session. On the other 
hand, the friends of the existing Universities in 
Ireland are preparing to take action against the 
bill, and we observe that at a meeting of gra- 
duates of the Queen’s University, held at Belfast 
on Monday, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted expressing continued confidence in the 
principle of united education, declaring that 
Queen’s University and its Colleges, founded 
on this principle, have admirably accomplished 
their purpose, and are well adapted to the 
social educational requirements of the Irish 


people, and urging that The O’Oonor Don’s 


bill should be opposed by the friends of liberal 
education, because its effect would be to reverse 
the tendency of recent legislation in regard to 
education, and reintroduce religious endow- 
ments in Ireland. As Mr. Munro has remarked, 
it remains to be shown how far the Roman 


Catholics desire, or are in a position to bear the 
expense of, a University education. He points 
out that, although they constitute 76 per cent. 


of the population, no more than 39:9 per cent. 


of the landed proprietors, 29 8 per cent. of the 


barristers, 34°3 per cent. of the medical profes- 
sion, and 36:9 per cent of the solicitors in Ire- 
land belong to that communion. We have no 


doubt that as the controversy proceeds this 


| pression, and the opening of new fields of 
| missionary enterprise, which will greatly draw 


Three of the judges sitting as a Court of 
Appeal have reversed the decision of three other 


judges in the Court below that bishops have no 


legal option to refuse to allow cases of alleged | 
excess of ritual to go for trial. This was the 

substance of the judgment given in the cele- 

brated Olewer case on Friday by Lords 

Justices Bramwell, Baggallay, and Thesiger, 

one of whom, however, censured the Bishop 

of Oxford for the unwise use of his dis- 

cretion. There will, of course, be an appeal 
to the House of Lords, where, it is surmised, 

the decision of Friday last will be upheld. If 
so, it will be in the power of the bishops to put 

an end to the troublesome litigation of the 

Ohurch Association. The Ritualists rejoice at a 

decision which gives them practical immunity, 

and the Record is alarmed at the prospect of all 
checks to sacerdotalism being removed, and of 
the prélates becoming little popes in their 
respective dioceses. 


Baron Lionel de Rothschild, the head of the 
greatest financial firm in the world, breathed 
his last yesterday. His ‘‘ potentiality of 
riches ”’ could not, alas! shield him from the ills 
that fleshis heir to. For twenty years the great 
City magnate was a patient martyr to a most 
painful disease. The late baron will be best 
remembered for having personally fought the 
battle of Jewish emancipation. While atill 
under a legal ban, he was elected for the 
City of London as far back as 1847. For 
eleven years, though five times chosen by the 
same constituency, he was debarred from 
taking his seat a3a member, though admitted 
below the bar. All the while the struggle 
against Jewish disabilities was proceeding, and 
the Lords obstinately rejected the relief bills 
sent up session after session by the Commous. 
At length a measure was passed allowing each 
House to deal as it pleased with the oaths 
required on the admission of members. The 
Upper House finally yielded, and in 1858 Baron 
de Rothschild became a full member of the 
House of Commons without being called upon 
to use the obnoxious words ‘‘in the true faith 
of a Christian.” As the Lords to this day retain 
the oli form of oath, no Jew is eligible toa 
seat in that assembly. No Rothschild, or any 
other distinguished Jew, whatever his public 
eminence or services, can, as things stand, 
become a peer of the realm. Their lordships’ 
bigotry is logically consistent. A mixed Legis- 
lature, composed of members of diverse reli- 
gious communions, is incompatible with the 
theory of a national Church upheld by Parlia- 
ment and subject to its control. 


THE Lonpon Missionary Society.—In conse- 
quence of the diminishe1 resources of this noble 
institution, owing to the prevalent commercial de- 


upon their means, the directors have put 
forth a special appeal for increased support. 
They have to face a large debt of 5,000/. 
at a time when opportunities for the extension of 
missionary agencies are opening in various parts of 
the world, and when, even if it were expedient, 
there is no possibility of any immediate reduc- 
tion of the annual expenditure. The great work 
which the London Missionary Society is doing to 
civilise and evangelise the heathen has lately been 
reported in ourcolumns. This is the most powerful 
claim that can be urged upon the liberality of the 
Christian public, and we trust the appeal of the 
directors will meet with a prompt and generous 
response. 

Mr. Brinsmead, the founder of the well-known 
firm of pianoforte makers, has just been created a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, in acknowledg- 
ment of his pianofortes at the Paris Exhibition. 

‘Messrs. Macmillan and Co, will shortly publish a 
volume on ‘‘French Parties,” by the late Mr. 
James Macdonell, the MS. of which was left by 
him in a complete state for press. 

On Thursday last @ congregation at Cambridge 
University conferrred the Sates of M.A. on the 
Rev. W.E. Anderson, of St. John’s College, and 
eo of St. Mary’s New Congregational Church, 

forley, near Leeds. 

Dr. Hassell states that in the colouring matter 
used in the red postage stamps he has found lead 
in large quantity, derived, doubtless, from the red 
lead employed in the colouring of the stamps, The 
presence of such a metal must be regarded as highly 
objectionable, and possibly in some cases injurious 


important question will be thoroughly sifted. 


Correspondence, 
sire 
THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Str,—In your report of the conference held last 


Monday afternoon on the Irish University Bull, 


you are good enoygh to print the statistics I gave 
regarding the endowment of the Queen’s University 
and colleges in Ireland. I trust you will allow me 
to give you the following more complete statement 
which has been furnished to me by Mr. G. John- 
stone Stoney, F.R.S., &c., the valued secretary of 
the Queen’s University :— 


| a» 
Endowment of the three colleges charged on 

tke consolidated fund . ‘ , 21,000 
Average annual vote , , ° 4,834 
Superannuation allowances . , 681 


Annual repairs of buildings (about) . 


Average annual vote for University. . . 8,607 
Stationery (about) . , 


33 per cent. on a capital of 100,000/. spent on 
building the colleges. ° ; ° » 3,500 


f ——— 


Total ° ° eit e .. ° 
Total for each college . ; ° , - 12,040 
The averages taken in the above statement are for 
the five years 1873-78. Out of this snm three dis- 
tinct staffs of professors are maintained in distant 
parts of the country. 
_ As there are at present 920 students in atten- 
dance, the averaye cost per student is under 40/. a 
year—a less sum than in any other University in 
the kingdom—and this, notwithstanding the fact 
that the colleges are so distant that a professor in 
one cannot supplement the teaching in another—. 
each college requiring to be complete in itself. 
I am, air, yours obediently, 

J. E, CRAWFORD MUNRO, 

Hon. Secretary, Queen’s University Graduates 
Association. 

3, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN. 

To the Kditor of the Nonconformist. 
S1r,—It is a matter of great regret to thozee whose 
efforts are directed to the preservation of friendly 
relations between Americans and Englishmen that 
the Liberal press and Liberal politicians should so 
persistently strive to keep alive the bad feelings 
engendered by the civil war. English Liberals seem 
to have no idea that the war ended when the 
chivalrous Lee surrendered to the magnanimous 
North, and that since peace was declared the grand 
aim of patriots, both in the North and South, has 
been to ‘‘let bygones be bygones.” For myself I 
aided the Northern cause as much as one man could 
do who wasa non-participant ; but, while I do not 
regret my course, I have long since satisfied myself 
that there were ‘‘faults on both sides” in the 
origin of the unhappy struggle. But the war is 
over. Joe Johnston, A. H. Stephens, Gordon, 
Lamar, and other Southern leaders are honoured 
members of Congress. Jefferson Davis has accepted 
the situation, and may even yet become a useful 
member of the United States Congress. Before 
the deaths of Horace Greeley and Charles Sumner, 
both those champions of the North had led 
Southern men in a great political campaign. The 
dead past being left to ‘‘bury its dead,” the 
Southern people have many claims to English 
friendship. 

Ist. The South is the most essentially Hnglish 
part of the United States. 

2nd. Southerners as a class are free-traders, and 
the firm opponents of all monopolies—social, reli- 
gious, commercial, and political. The first distinct 
enunciation of free trade principles in any country 


Cromwell, when the Old Dominion, in defiance of 
the Lord Protector, declared that ‘‘ Freedom of 
trade is the life-blood of a commonwealth.” 

3rd. Civil and religious liberty in America origi- 
nated in the South long decades before the Pilgrim 
Fathers and their descendants had given up perse- 
cuting and been deprived of their State Church 
prerogatives. 

4th. The South has always been the champion of 
local self-government in opposition to the Imperial 
idea. 

These are only a few of the facts which have 
made Southern history glorious, and which ought 
to make Englishmen, and especially Englieh 
Liberals, well disposed to the Southern people. In 
view of the above considerations, I have read with 
profound regret the following passage in a noble 
speech delivered by the Rev. J. A. Macfayden, of 
Manchester, before the Congregational Church Aid 
Society :— 


or even dangerous. 
f vhs 


‘‘ Jackson, what is that inthy hand?” “It is only 


was made by Virginia during the reign of Oliver 
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a prize essay.” ‘* Publish it, nevertheless, and it will 
initiate a movement which in one generation shall 
induce England to declare that the trade of one man 
in the body, bones, and blood of another is piracy 
against humanity, sin against God, and which shall in 
another generation cause the great people of the United 
States, standing by the body of their martyred Presi- 
dent, and tracing the cause of his death not to the poor, 
weak hand that drove the dagger home, but to the slave 
power skulking in the far-off distance, to say, ‘ For all 
time to come, the word shall be a reality, that men 
shail be free and equal in this land.’”’ 


Much must, doubtless, be forgiven in the ‘‘ heed. 
less rhetoric’ of May Meeting orators, but when a 
gentleman of Mr. Macfadyen’s high position and 
great influence makes a grave charge against 
a whole people, he is bound to furnish the 
proofs. Mr. Macfadyen’s words, if they imply 
anything, mean that the Southern people (who, I 
contend, were always something more than a mere 
*‘ slave-power ”—but let that pass) were participes 
criminis in the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, 
I ask leave to demand of Mr. Macfadyen the evi. 
dense in support of this odious accusation? Having 
been long a resident in the United States, an exten. 
sive traveller in the Union, and a close student of 
contemporary history, I have never once met with 
a Northern man who charged the South with this 
infamous crime, nor with a Southern man who 
did not denounce and deplore it. 

Abraham Lincoln was killed by a madman, whose 
insane purposes are a mystery, and the Southern 
people had no more connection with the deed than 
they had with the assassination of Mr. Perceval by 
Bellingham. On the contrary, at the close of the 
civil war, Abraham Lincoln was the one Northern 
man in whom the Southerners had confidence, for 
they had learnt to understand his character, and 
knew that their political liberties were safe in his 
hands. The death of Lincoln was a terrible 
disaster to the South, and resulted in social and 
political evils which exceeded even the devastations 
of the war. If the ‘‘ martyred President ” was 
mourned anywhere sincerely it was among the 
galiant Southrons, who gladly recognised that he 
had welcomed them in friendship back into the 
Union. The South knew how to fight and bow to 
surrender gallantly. Many hard-won victories 
attested the heroism of our Southern kinsmen., 
They never ‘‘skulked,” however vast the odds 
against them, and no Northern soldier would 
hesitate todo honour to their honest pluck and 
endurance. Grander heroes than Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson cannot be found in the pages of 
history. Mistaken they may have been, but their 
whole lives and sacrifices prove that such men were 
incapable of the cowardice of ‘‘skulking in the 
far-off distance” while directing ‘‘ the poor weak 
hand which drove the dagger home.” Lee and 
Jackson were but the typical men of a noble race, 
whose character and history ought to be the pride 
of the mother race from whom they sprang. 

If Mr. Macfadyen has been betrayed by brilliant 
fluency into making a charge which he cannot 
sustain by serious argument, he will probably be 
glad of an opportunity to remove erroneous 
impressions created by his speech. On the other 
hand, if he believes, in the calm seclusion of 

his own study, that he can justify his accusations, 
he must be in possession of information not 
accessible to the general public ; and by bringing 
forward his proofs may, perhaps, convince those 
who, like myself, question his statements, and think 
that they amount to something more than extrava- 
gances of the platform. 

A further excuse for this letter may be found iu 
the fact that Englishmen of all parties appear to 
have forgotten that the responsibilities of great 
orators must be measured by the extent of their 
powers of rhetoric. This is pre eminently an age 
of accusations, and Liberal, no less than Tory, 
politicians need to be reminded of the words of a 
great philosopher—‘‘ to know all is to forgive all.” 

I am, respectfully, 
AN OLD EMANCIPATIONIST. 
Peony, St. Neot’s, May 24, 1879. 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
SALISBURY, 
T'o the Editor of the Nonconformi:t. 


Dear Sir, — Will you kindly allow us to call atten- 
tion to the advertisement in your columns which 
stat.s the particulars of our opening services on 


Wednesday, June 11? Onr mw church will be 
opened uu thatdayv when Sir. Dale, of Birmingham, 
will preach built uu1uiwg and evening. 

When our present building became untenable, 


we had before us the alternatives of erecting a 
chapel which we could provide out of our own 
resources, or of reckoning on the sympathy of out- 
siders, and, with their aid, building such a struc- 
ture as would do credit to our Nonconformity and 
help to raise Evangelical and. Free Church Chris- 
tianity to a different level in social estimation in 


We chose the latter course, and, so far, have 
been justified in our choice. The new church is 
producing a marked effect on the minds of our 
fellow-citizenr, and, we believe, will continue to do 
so. We have also received encouragement from 
without, but, in consequence of the badness of the 
— much less than we should otherwise have 
one, 

May we express the hope that your readers who 
sympathise with us in this endeavour to struggle 
against the adverse influences which affect Noncon- 
formity in the smaller cathedral cities will come 
and aid us on June 11, or send us something to put 
into the plate. 

We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM CLARKSON, Pastor, 
CHARLES WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 

Salisbury, June 2, 1879. 


Beligions und Benominutional Revs, 


Dr, Cumming has officially retired from the pas- 
torate of the church at Crown-court, Drury-lane. 
His congregation are now endeavouring to raise a 
fund of £5,000, in order to purchasehim an annuity. 
The Rev. Thomas Nicholson, of Tottenham-road 
Chapel, London, has accepted the invitation to 
the pastorate of the Congregational Church 
at Masbro’ Chapel, Rotherham, vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. Mr. Gates. 

Tue LATE Rev, Tuomas ADAMS, OF DAVENTRY. 
—This much-esteemed minister died suddenly on 
the 5th of May, after a twelve years’ residence in 
Daventry, where for some years he has been the 
district agent of the Liberation Society. The 
influence of his pulpit teaching was invariably 
thorough and healthy; and the life of the week- 
day only emphasised and enforced the teaching of 
the Sunday. At the same time he was eminently 
fitted by his punctual habits and his careful atten- 
tion to business to guide and direct the affairs of 
any community. In reference to Mr. Adams’s 
work outside his ministerial sphere, the Northamp- 
tonshire Guardian says that he was well known 
and honoured in that and the neighbouring counties, 
and had a special talent for presenting great prino- 
ciples in a thoroughly popular and common-sense 
manner. ‘‘ During the summer months he was 
often to be found speaking to knots of agricultural 
labourers on disestablishment, and his audience was 
never listless or inattentive. Like his friend and 
comrade, Edwin Ashworth Briggs, he has died 
without seeing the consummation of his efforts, 
but his labours have done much to enlighten our 
villagers in the great truths of religious equality, 
and others will reap the fruit of his self-denying 
efforts. In all his public lite he was emphatically 
‘without fear and without reproach,’ and even 
those who were most strenuously opposed to his 
views willingly confessed their admiration of his 
upright and straightforward conduct in public 
matters.” 

SussExX Home Mission AND County ASSOCIA- 
TION. —The annual meeting in connection with the 
above association was held at Brighton on Tuesday, 
last week, and was attended by several ministers, 
&c., trom Hastings and St. Leonards After a 
devotional service, presided over by the Rev. R. 
Hamilton, the Rev. C. J. C. New, of Hastings, 
read a paper on the ‘‘Church Aid Society, and our 
prospects in relation to it,” which gave rise to an 
animated discussion in which the Kev. J. Rogers, 
Mr. John Stewart (Hastings), the Revs. A, 
Reed (St. Leonards), T. Rhys Evans, A. D. Spong 
(Cliftonville), John Graham, and W. Bolton (Hast- 
ings), took part. This was followed by an admirable 
paper from Mr. John Stewart, of Hastings, on 
‘¢ Liturgies for Free Churches,” which looked at 
the question from both sides, and suggested that 
short liturgies might be advantageously combined 
with extempore prayer. Diverse opinions were 
expressed on the subject in the discussion which 
followed. The Rev. C. Lankester (Preston) read a 
paper op the ‘‘ Defection of our Young People from 
Congregationalism,” and the Rev. John Graham a 
psperon ‘‘Special Services.” The Rev, Halley Stewart, 
of St. Leonards, then proposed a well-worded and 
emphatic resolution strongly protesting against the 
foreign policy of the Government and the system of 
oppression and aggression in South Africa “ as 
being a dishonour to a country aniong whose 
noblest traditions are the protection of the weak 
and the deliverance of the oppressed,” and con- 
demning ‘‘the policy pursued there as fatal to the 
progress of Christian missions, inimical to the 
moral and material welfare of this nation, and in 
opposition to its deepest convictions.” ‘lhe reso- 
lution was seconded by the Rev. J. Rogers, and 
cordially adopted. The friends afterwards dined 
together, and in the evening there was a well- 
attended public meeting in the music room of the 
Royal Pavilion, presided over by Mr. John 
Stewart, of Hastings. Addresses were delivered 
by the Chairman and the Revs. A. Foyster, Rh. P. 
Jones, W. Bolton, T. D. Davies, Mr. Hanc.ck, and 
Mr. Flide. 

ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISM IN Nortit WALES 
—On Tuesday, May 20, a conference was held in the 
English Congregational Church, Holywell, for the 
purpose of considering the importance of forming a 
district Union of the Maglixsh churches of Flint- 
shire. The Rev. D. B. Hooke (Mold) and Alder- 
man Minshall (Oswestry) attended to represent the 
executive of the North Wales Congregational Union, 
of which they are respectively secretary and trea- 


the city, 


taken the cha‘r, the Rev. D. B. Hooke briefly ex- 
plained the objects of the Unions which were 
being formel ‘‘with a view to working the 
churches mo-e thoroughly in the interests of the 
North Wales Society, and the promoting of fra- 
ternal intercourse among them.” Mr. Minshall 
addressed the meeting, and strongly condemned 
‘‘isolated Independency,” and supported the for- 
mation of a district Union. It was moved by the 
Rev. J. Davies (Mostyn), and seconded by Mr. 
T. H. Waterhouse (Holywell),—‘‘ That a Union of 
the English Congregational churches for this dis- 
trict be now formed, to be called the Flintshire Dis- 
trict Union of Congregational churches for the 


‘objects above named.” It was also resolved that 


the district should include churches at Northop, 
Flint, Bagillt, Greenfield, Holywell, Rhyl, Mostyn, 
and .Abergele. The Rev. Aaron Francis (Rhyl) 
was unanimously requested to act as chairman ; the 
Rev. David Oliver (Holywell) was chosen secretary ; 
and Mr. David Owen (Bagillt) treasurer. A most 
hopeful report was given of the work being done 
in the district, and of some excellent sites which 
had been secured for new churches in populous 
places. Similar conferences attended by the same 
deputation have been held at Dolgelly for Merio- 
nethshire, and at Wrexham for Denbighshire. At 
each local unions of Congregational churches were 
formed. It is hoped that by the end of the present 
month similar associations will be formed in Mout- 
gomeryshire and Carnarvonshire, which will com- 
plete the organisation of North Wales. 


Tue CowPrR Memoria Cuurcn.—The chief 
corner-stone of the new Congregational Church, 
Olney, in memory of Wiliam Cowper, the poet, 
was laid early last month by Mr. S. Gaselee, 
serjeant-at-law. It occupies mugh the same site as 
the old chapel], which, having fallen into decay, his 
been pulled down and a frontage to the street 
secured, The design for the new place of worship, 
which will be in the spirit of thirteenth century 
Gothic, is by Mr. John Sulman, of Furnival’s-inn, 
Holborn, It will be adapted for 450 persons, and 
the contract is for 2,680/. Between the two 
traceried windows facing the street will be a shaft 
supporting a statue of Cowper in the gable. The 
Rev. G. G. Horton is the pastor. The proceedings 
on the day referred to were commenced by a 
dejeuner presided over by Mr. Serjeant Gaselee, and 
the company, which comprised many Nonconformist 
ministers and laymen from the surrounding district, 
then proceeded to the site, where there was a large 
assemblage of people. After a short devotional 
service, Mr. Horton presented the serjeant with a 
silver trowel and mallet, the latter made out of a 
piece of Cowper’s oak, and presented for the 
purpose by the Marquis of Northampton. Mr. 
Horton having delivered a suitable address, Mr. 
Serjeant Gaselee duly laid the memorial stone, 
and added a few words expressive of his pleasure, 
though himself a member m the Established Church, 
in co-operating with his Nonconformist brethren iu 
such acts. Mr. W. 8. Wright, one of the deacons, 
was then called upon to read a brief history of the 
church. Speaking of the ejection of the 2 000 in 
1662, and the rise of Nonconformity, he said that 
Mr. Gibbs, who had been vicar of Newport Pagnel 
during the Protectorate cf Cromwell, aod who was 
ejected from his living for refusing to admit the 
whole of the parish to the Lord’s table, firat raised 
the Dissenting interest at Olney in the reign of 
Charles II. He then traced the history of the 
Church down to the present time. Subsequently 
a list of subscriptions laid upon the stone was read, 
including 100/. from Mr. Serjeant Gaselee, and 
twenty guineas from Mr. Alderman Dore. A tea- 
meeting in the adjoining school followed, and a 
well attended public meeting was subsequently 
held in the Baptist Chapel. Addresses were de- 
livered by the Rev. J. Brown, and Alderman 
Hurst, of Bedford, the Rev. F. W. Aveling, 
and Mr. W. Adkins, and the Rev. Thos. Arnold, 
of Northampton, spoke at some length and with 
much eloquence on the career and productions of 
Cowper. Hethought that it was perfectly leyiti- 
mate that a thoroughly Evangelical Church should 
erect a new church, and associate the name of 
Cowper with that, because the doctrines that would 
be preached in it, and the Christian life enforced 
and exemplified in it, would be in most thorough 
harmony with all that Cowper ever sang concerniug 
evangelical truth, and all that Cowper ever 
exemplified in his own gloriously pure and beauti- 
ful Jife. He felt satistied that the time would 
come when not in Olney, not in Kogland, nor in 
the world there would be those who would feel 
that a wrong thing had been done in erecting this 
church io association with the name and memory 
of the poet Cowper, but that 1t would be said, it 
was done at ‘the right time, in the right spirit, in 
the spirit of prophecy of a united, a pure, a fre: 
Christian Church, whose songs should be sung in 
the language and thought of Cowper, whose life 
was an example to them of how they ought to live. 
(Loud applause.) Other speakers fullowed. Mr. 
Horton stated that some 180/. had been received 
that day, making a total of about 1,000/, but at 
least 3,000/. will be required to pay the entire cost 
of the frontage and erections, 


Se eee —— 


The Christian Signal, established a little more 
than a year ago, has ceased to exist. 

Mr. Joseph Bain, the aczomplished Scottish 
antiquary, has, on the recommendation of the 
Grampian Club, been appointed by the Lords of 
the Treasury to collate and edit documents in the 


surer. Delegates were also present from the various 
| churches, The Rev. David Oliver (Holywell) having 


Public Record Office relating to the early history 
of Scotland. 
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Annibersury Meetings, 


THE FRIENDS’ YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from last week.) 


The further sittings of the Friends’ Yearly 
Meeting were continued from day to day until 
Friday last, when the proceedings of this annual 
gathering were brought to an end, after a very 
agreeable and harmonious reries of conferences 
on various subjects of mutual interest. 

Several meetings for worship had been inter- 
spersed between the business proceedings, when 
many instructive addresses were delivered. One 
of these was a valuable sermon by Dr. Edward 
Young, of Ohio, who preached on the truth, ‘‘ The 
Spirit and the Bride say ‘Come.’ ” He showed that 
in all ages the invisible Spirit has wrought through 
a visible Church, and that just as that Spirit has 
given the Holy Scriptures through the instrumen- 
tality of human fingers, so everywhere God’s work 
amongst men must chiefly be done through human 
means, through individuals and groups, as members 
of the Church. Hence the importance and the 
duty of every Christian seeking to learn and to 
perform his or her service for the Lord, inasmuch 
as every Christian is a member of Christ, and as 
euch has some duty in the Church devolved upon 
him, Another practical sermon was addressed by 
Mr. Jonathan Grubb, of Sudbury, to the women 
Friends. Hé particularly called their attention to 
their individual responsibility to God for the mode 
of discharging their duties as mistresses of house- 
holds; and as examples and guides of their domestic 
eervants. He mentioned that within a day or two 
he had visited an asylum for fallen women, of 
which class about eighty were received into the 
institution. Its superintendent informed him that 
every one of those young women had been a 
domestic servant. This showed that a state of 
life which ought to be a beneficial location for 
young girls has too often become a place of peril and 
ruin to them, through the sinful neglect of their 
mistresses, or through a want of sympathy and 
kindly Christian oversight. 

An intimation was conveyed to the Yearly Meet- 
ing that the Friends in Ireland would be glad to 
welcome the visits, throughout all their meetings, of 
a deputation from their friends in England, Accord- 
ingly, after a discussion in which much fraternal 
interest in the Irish branch of the society was ex- 
preseed, a deputation of eight Friends was appointed 
for this service, viz, Mr. J. Bevan Braiihwaite, 
of London; Mr, Isaac Brown, of Kendal; Mr. 
Thomas Harvey and Mr. George Tatham, of Leeds ; 
Mr. Richard B, Rutter, of Newcastle ; Mr. Arthur 
Pease, of Darlington; Mr. George Satterthwaite, 
of Ackworth ; and Mr. Caleb R. Kemp, of Lewes. 

The question of slavery was brought before the 
Weasly Mesling in a very able speech by Mr. Edmund 
Svurge, brother of the late Joseph Sturge. He said 
that, although negro slavery has happily ceased in 
the United States, there are still millions of human 
beings degraded in cruel slavery in East Africa, 
Western Asia, Cuba, and other parts of the world. 
He appealed to the Friends, collectively and indi- 
viduall , not to relax their philanthropic efforts in 
this direction, but to maintain the honoured tradi- 
tional leadership which their ancestors had so nobly 
established for the society in this sphere of Christian 
effort. Mr, Thomas Harvey, of Leeds, Mr. Staf- 
ford Allen, of London, and other Friends, spoke 
in a similar strain. 

The subject of the Zulu war also claimed much 
attention from the meeting. Several spcakers, as 
Mr, William Allen, of Dorking, and others, grate- 
fully acknowledged the valuable assistance which 
Sir Bartle Frere had rendered to their society in 
ast years in their struggles against slavery in 

fastern Africa, and also his kindness to their own 

and other missionaries ; but throughout the meeting 
deep regret and sorrow were expressed that the 
same statesman had been led into so terrible a 
mistake as the Zulu war. An earnest protest 
against this war on the part of the Society of 
Friends was ordered to be recorded. 

The society’s foreign missions were made the 
subject of a special meeting of great interest. 
Speeches were delivered by Mr. Arthur Pease, of 
Darlington ; Mr. Theophilus Waldmeier, of the 
Lebanon; Mr. Charles Gayford, of India; Mr, 
Henry E. Clark, of Madayascar ; and Mr. George 
Satterthwaite, of Ackworth. The latter described 
a visit which, in company with Henry Newman, he 
had lately made to Palestine. The deputation 
visited the we of five schools and missions esta- 
blished by ying ish Friends at Ramalah, near Jeru- 
salem, and the still larger group of missionsalso main- 
tained by the society near Beirout, in the Lebanon, In 
the latter locality there is a most efficient medical 
missionary in addition to Mr. Waldmeier. Their 
large establishment at Brumana is a school, a 
mission, and a dispensary in one. It has become 
a centre of light and healing for the whole neigh- 
bourbood, At first, much opposition was es, 
the Greek priests, They curred Mr, Waldmeier, 
and told the people he was a devil. They cursed 
the land, the grass, the trees, and the flowers 
around the mission, But, in spite of these sacer- 
dotal curses, the missions and the mission crops 
have prospered abundantly. Those very priests 
are now recipients of its medical benefits; and the 
former bitter enemies of the establishment have 
been converted into its friends, The society's 
missions in India and Madagascar are not so 
flourishing as its Syrian missions, owing to a lack 
of labourers, But in Central India alone, a popu- 
lation of two millions are almost entirely dependent 


on the one small mission of the Society of Friends 
for Gospel light. 

The condition of the little group of Friends in 
France, Germany, and Norway, received the sym- 
pathising consideration of the Yearly Meeting. It 
was mentioned that out of the small meeting of 
Friends at Minden, in Germany, numbering twenty 
members, one-fourth have had to become exiles 
from their own country to escape the cruel military 
requirements of the empire. 

A large amount of home and foreign corre- 
spondence and other general business of the society 
was also brought before the meeting and duly 
attended to. 


WOMEN’S PEACE AND ARBITRATION 
AUXILIARY. 

The fifth annual meeting of this assoviation was 
held at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, on 
Wednesday last. A bazaar for the sale of useful 
and fancy articles was opened in the library in the 


afternoon, and tea and coffee were provided pre- 


vivus to the meeting, at which Mr. H. Richard, 
M.P., presided. The hymn “ Lead, kindly light” 
was first sung by the company and a choir of ladies 
and gentlemen, and prayer was cffered by the Rev. 
Dr, Wilson. It was stated that letters of apology for 
non-attendance had been received from Mr. Neville 
Goodman, the Rev. J. Sibree, jun., late of Mada- 
gascar, Dr. Moffat, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN said he occupied that position 
because Mr. Geo. Palmer, M.P., was unable to be 
preeent. There never was a time when there 
existed more urgent necessity for the propagation 
of peace principles. If they looked at the condition 
of Europe they would find that the nations there 
were being converted into large military camps, In 
France, Germany, Russia, and other European 
countries, every able-bodied man, with few excep- 
tions, was liable to compulsory military service. 
The whole cost of those armaments amounted, 
according to a careful computation he had made, 
based on reliable data, to no less a sum than 
four hundred million poundsevery year. Of course 
the existence of those establishments was felt 


to be extremely oppressive to the people, thousands 


of whom were fleeing away {from their own country, 
preferring expatriation, and becoming aliens from 
their native land, rather than submit to such a 
galling and almost intolerable military despotism 
—(applause)—while those who remained behind 
were driven, by a sense of utter distress and despair, 
into the wildest projects of Socialism, Communism, 
and Nihilism; nay, even to organise projects of 
assansination against the highest personages in the 
State, so fearful and dreadful was the pressure on 
them of that system of military conscrip- 
tion and taxation which had ground them 
to the very earth. (Applause.) They bad also 
seen war face to face in these latter days— 
war between Russia and Turkey, the cruelties 
and barbarities of which had scarcely ever been 
exceeded in the histury of the world, barbarities 
and cruelties practised on aljl sides—by the Russians 
and the Turks, by the Tulgarians and Circassians 
and Basbi-Bazouks. That had tended to show 
clearly and fully to those good people who believed 
that it was possible to civilise war, that they could 
no more civilise war than they could tame the 
tiger. They could bring the beast among them if 
they liked, pet him, comb his hair, feed him with 
milk, and pare his very nails, but the moment he 
tasted bluod the old and vicious instinct returned. 
How could it be otherwise, when war was a pro- 
clamation that all the laws of God and of man were, 
for the time, suspended? They also had unfor- 
tunately been dragged into that terrible maelstrom. 
They had been ontheeve of war with Russia, and after 
spending six millions of -money in threatening 
demonstrations, they went into the Congress of 
Berlin and did not obtain one single object which 
they could not as well have obtained without that 
demonstration. Then there was the terribly unjust 
war in A'yhanistan. Tidings had reached them 
that that war was at an end, but that man must be 
much more sanguine than he was who believed that 


their troubles in that part of the world were at an 


end. He was talking to a gentleman who once 
held a high position in England, and who expressed 
his belief that the state of things in Afghanistan 
would involve the expenditure of millions of money 
out of the already drained Exchequer of India, and 
that they would be constantly engaged in conflicts 
with the tribes whom they had not yet subdued. 
And then there came that fearful war in South 
Africa, which was the result of one man’s action. 
Sir Bartle Frere was responsible before God and 
man for all the bloodshed and carnage that had 
taken place in that part of the world. The Govern- 
ment had now done what they ought to have 
done six months ago—displaced him, and placed 
another man in his stead. But he was a military 
man, and what the result would be he (the speaker) 
did not know, but it was rumoured in the lobby ot 
the House of Commons that Sir Garnet Wolsele 
had told the Ministers that if they intended to pro- 
secute that war they must be prepared to spend 
twenty millions of uoney, aud that considera- 
tion might induce them to patch up some sort 
of peace with the Zulu King. That society 
was a woman’s peace society, ana it was a marvel 
to him that any woman could be on the side of war. 
Everything seemed to bind women to be on the 
side of peace. The very gentleness of their nature 
and the influence they exercised was by love, and 
the fundamental principle of war was antagonistic 
to that love, Although women did not engage 
in actual conflict, those who were dear to them, 


y | present day, 


their husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers, had to 
go forth and be mangled, and mutilated, and to 
suffer every conceivable agony on the battle-field. 
Another reason why every woman—every vir- 
tuous ienan—daoalt lift up her voice against 
the war system was the plague of immorality 
which it spread like a canker throughout society. 
There was another thing which he would refer to, 
in the language of that noble man John Bright. 
(Cheers.) In a most eloquent speech which he 
celivered at Birmingham some eighteen years ago 
he said :— 

You hear constantly that woman, the helpmate of 

man, who adorns, dignifies, and blesses our lives, that 
woman in this country is cheap; that vast numbers 
whose names ought to be synonyms for purity and 
virtue are plunged into profligacy and infamy. But 
do you not know that you sent 40,000 men to perish 
on the bleak heights of the Crimea, and that the revolt 
in India, caused, in part at ieast, by the grievous 
iniquity of the seizure of Oude, may tax your country 
to the extent of 100,000 lives before it is extinguished, 
and do you not know that for the 140,000 men thus 
drafted off aud consigned to premature graves, nature 
provided in your country 140,000 women?! If you 
have taken the men who should have been the husbands 
of these women, aud if you have sacrificed 100,000, 0002. 
which, as capital reserved iu the country, would have 
been an ample fund for their employment and for the 
sustentation of their families, are you not guilty of a 
great sin in involving yourselves in such a loss of life 
and money in war : 
He (the chairman) had a high appreciation of the 
services that society had rendered to the gcod 
cause, and he wished it were possible to establish 
branches in every town in the kingdom, with 
bands of devoted women such as they had in London 
engaged in similar work. By urging ministers of 
religion to preach on the subject of peace, and by 
visiting schools and by other kindred service, they 
might do a good deal to spread the leaven of peace 
until the whole lump was leavened. (Applause. ) 

Mrs. E. M, SoutTusey, hon. sec., read the report, 
which, after referring to the wars and rumours of 
wars during the p1st year, and the miseries attend- 
ing them, stated their resolve to lift up a united 
voice of Christian testimony proclaiming that the 
enlightened system of international arbitration was 
the righteous and just substitute for the injustice 
and barbarity of the sword. Their efforts to pro- 
mote peace principles had mainly consisted of endea- 
vours to obtain signatures for petitions to Parlia- 
ment in reference to the Berlin Congress and the 
preservation of peace, the distribution of tracts, 
essays, and appeals, and the urging of ministers to 
use their influence for the promotion of the cause. 
Schools had also been visited, and teachers appealed 
to. Thirty-four members had been added, and the 
central association now numbered 367, and a 
branchassociation over 100 members. The formation 
of local branches, with a nominal subscription, was 
urged, as it was believed there was a strovg under- 
current of peace principles among the women of 
England. 

Mrs, JOSEPHINE BuTLER moved the following 
resolution :— 

That the report be adopted, and that this meeting 
cordially invites the co-operation of women every- 
where in the endeavour to spread the conviction 
that the war system is antagonistic to Christianity, 
injurious to mankind, and inimical to the spread of the 
Gospel, 

Among all the evils attendant on war and on the 
institution of a standing army, there was none 
greater than the disintegration of family life and 
the encouragement given to profligacy. In the 
work in which she was especially engaged 
she had seen some of those evils, and had 
been driven back upon first principles, and had 
seen how great evils hang together and spring 
from one evil root, God’s law of purity, and of 
mutual forbearance and charity was one, and was 
equally applicable to men and women and to 
nations. The world and the church had not been 
faithful to that principle, and that which was 
termed murder for the individual was dignified by 
a very different name when practised wholesale 
between different nations. The whole spirit of war 
tended to the depreciation of morals. ‘That peace 
movement must above all others be an inter- 
national movement, and English people should 
lead the way in the promotion of peace principles. 
God of our fathers behold us, 
God to whom vengeance belongs, 
When we seek bluodshed withhold us, 
Teach us to mitigate wrongs ; 
Teach us that England’s vocation 
Lies not in wielding the sword, 
Peace shall ennoble our nation, 
Peace, and the arm of the Lord, 

Mr. Moraan, editor of the Christian, seconded 
the resolution. What women set their hearts and 
hands to do they would accomplish, and it had 
been said that if women were universally opposed 
to war, war would cease, The influence of women 


in society was vast indeed, and perhaps it was never 


more put forth and felt than it was in the 
It had been said that war deg 
veloped character, but he would far rather have 
a character develuped by war against sin and vice. 
He would rather stand by the side of Mrs, Butler 
than by the side of Joan of Arc, He implored all 
Christian women to protest against all war every- 
where, and to teach their sons and daughters the 
peace principle of the New Testament. 

The Rev. J. P. Horps (Leicester) moved the next 
rezolution :— | 

That this meeting desires very earnestly to protest 
against the present and recent aggressive wars 1n 
Afghanistan and South Africa, and believes that a far 
more consistent and enlightened course might have been 
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adopted by the representatives of this professedly 
Christian country. 

He was glad to believe that the time had arrived 
when there was no longer any need for anyone to 
stand up to prove that those two wars had been 
wars of aggression. Lord Derby had recently 
pointed out that the military class in this 
country was becoming a public danger. He 
pointed out the danger from the fact that 
every man in the army wanted to get promo- 
tion, and that they now had a mighty coherent 
military class which had a splendid profession 
for its aggrandisement, whose influence would 
always be exercised in favour of war, and that 
that class was now getting to be a scientific 
class. Science was being introduced in every 
shape into war, and there was another danger 
in that men liked to try their pet projects. The 
third danger seemed to him the most serious, 
When a military class had become a literary class, 
and wrote leaders in the Zimes and Daily Telegraph, 
there was a dangerous influence exercised. With 
all his heart and conscience, and with every intelli- 
gent faculty within him, and with all his loyalty 
to Jesus Christ, he hoped they would protest against 
those wars (Cheers ) | 

Miss STURGE (birmingham), in seconding the 
resolution, remarked on the closing words of the 
resolution, ‘‘this professedly Christian country,” 
and showed that for more than two hundred years 
the early Christian Churches all protested against 
war. 
cowardice and not of courage. The resolution also 
stated ‘‘that another course might have been more 
consistently and successfully pursued.” They had 
seen recently that the price of arbitration was less 
than the price of war, and they thought that they 
might do without those vast armaments, as was the 
case with Sweden, Pennsylvania was perfectly secure 
while its government was based upon peace prin- 
ciples, She trusted that Sir Garnet Wolseley went 
out on a mission of peace, and was glad that it was 
not the intention of the British Government to 
look out for a scientitic boundary. (Applause.) The 
evil against which they fought was strong indeed, 
bat she was glad that the peace party had a good 
deal of fight in them against that evil. Women 
could do much in teaching their children peace 
principles and in influencing the minds of men to 
set their face against war. VW ithout liberty of action 
liberty of conscience was a mockery, and so long 
as women were not free citizens they could not 
exercise their freedom of conscience. So long as a 
woman was expected to be a reflection of her hus. 
band, she could not have much influence. Women 
ought to balance, and not to reflect, men, and thus 
become a righteous helpmeet. (Hear, hear. ) 

Professor LEoNE Lrvi moved the next resolu- 
tion :— 

That this meeting, believing that might is not always 
right, aud recoguising the Divine principle of justice as 
superior to that of force, pledges itse:f to the advocacy 
of the enlighteued system of international arbitration 
as a substitute for the barbarity of the sword, 

The cause they advocated acquired every year new 
force, and came before them with increased im- 
pressiveness, For the last few years they had 
been at war with various countries, but, 
notwithstanding that, for them that cause had 
its peculiarities, and the issues were very 
simple, and ever the same. There were in 
that, as in all communities, two distinct parties — 
those who thought that war was a great factor in 
the development of human society, that war had 
its advantages as well as its disadvantages, and, 
whether for offence or defence, they were driven to 
the ultimate arbitrament of the sword, There were 
a fewer number who thought that war was directly 
prohibited by the Holy Scriptures, and that it was 
altogether against the teachings of religion and 
morals, and destructive of the very best interests 
of society. Whatever difference of opinion there 
might be as to the theory of the question, all were 
agreed that war and national prosperity could 
never go hand-in-hand. Thcy were now suffering 
from a long depression of trade, and people wondered 
from whence it came, and why their exports should 
be less every year. Why was it that wages were 
lower aud industry was paralysed? Oneof thereasons 
was clear, and that was that for many years past 
they had expended in warfare millions of capital, which 
had left the world poorer than it was before. The 
sad truth was that they could not wage war with- 
out makiny a very large inroad upon the resources 
of the nation, and that inroad told upon the 
resources of a nation for many years after. During 
the last twenty years the revenue of five or six 
of the leading nations of the world had 
increased at an enurmous ratio. In 1862 France 
had a revenue of eighty millions, last year it was 
112 millions—an increase of 40 per cent. In the 
Same period the revenue of Austria had increased 
from eighteen to twenty-two miilions, of Russia from 
forty-eight to ninety millions, of the United States 
from sixty to seventy-eight millions, Altogether, 
including the United Kingdom, in 1862 the total 
revenue out of taxes from the people was 245 
millions, Now the total revenue was 420 millions, 
showing an increase of 71 per cent. upon the 
revenue yearly extracted out of the sweat of the 
brow of the poor artisan, Side by side with that, 
the debts of those nations had increased enormously. 
France from 381 millions to 476 millions, Russia 
from 260 to 380 millions, the United States from fifty 
to 400 millions. Taking the total of five States 
their debts had increased from 934 millions to 1,600 
millions. Those weie facts which showed, to some 
extent at least, why trade-was paralysed and in- 
dustry suffering. Doubtless there were other 


She believed war to be the embodiment of. 


causes—visitations of Providence, bad harvests, 

great waste in luxuries and drink, had had their 

influences. But war was a potential cause in the 

present suffering. It had been said that we had 

not been much at war, but there was a 

close community among nations, and. if oné 

suffered others suffered with it. The Govern- 

ments of the different States were at their 

wits’ ends to get the necessary revenue. They 

could not have recourse to the income-tax, as in this 

country, and they must therefore resort +o an in- 

crease in the customs revenue, and that affected this 

country. Why was it they heard so much about 

protection, being restored? It was because the 

Governments were at their wits’ ends to know how 

to reconcile the people to that great expenditure, 

and they tried to win the manufacturing class by 

introducing protection. This country was now 

suffering from the blunders of the United States, 

Russia, and Turkey. There was no standing still 

in this world. They were exercising upon other 

nations an immense amount of influence, and every 
act of ours reflected itself upon every State of the 

world, as every injury they suffered from reacted 
upon us. That was a sad state of matters, and all 

those ladies who took an interest in their household 
expenditure knew whether their husbands had had 
@ prosperous year or not. He hoped they would 
bring their influence to bear upon them, that 
it might be exercised on the side of peace and 
economy. They had to tell those friends who 
did not walk with them that there was a 
more exceJlent way—a way more becoming civilised 
mea and women of the nineteenth century than 
war and the sacking of places and destroying 
men and women and children. That way was inter- 

national arbitration, because they thought that 
most disputes might be arranged if men of sense 

were brought together to see where the difficulty 
lay and the best way of settling it without 

warfaie. They recommended that international 

arbitratiou, and that society was formed for the 

purpose of commending it to the heart and mind of 

everyone upon whom they had any influence. 

They were few in number and probably weak, but 
he had faith in their principle, and believed that 
sooner or later they would see the doctrines which 
they proclaimed acted upon and accepted as mere 
truisms, and that by their very weak influence they 
would yet act upon the world so that they would 
see the policy of nations higher than it had been 
for many years past, and that the time would not 
be very far distant when there should be peace upou 
earth and goodwill to all mankind. (Cheers. ) 

Miss PEcKOVER (Wisbech) seconded the reso- 
lution, and mentioned that they had now 144 
members in their association in Wisbech. 

The CHAIRMAN said, as the bazaar was to be open 
for another hour, they would dispense with the 
votes of thanks, and terminate the meeting. 


Epitome of Fetus, 


The Queen and Court remain at Balmoral. 
Principal Tulloch preached before Her Majesty on 
Sunday. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales left London 
for Paris on Saturday evening. They will remain 
there a week. : 

It is reported at Portsmouth that the Serapis, 
Indian troopship, or the Inconstant, a smart iron 
frigate, cased with wood, is to be prepared for sea, 
to take the Prince of Wales to Australia, The dock- 
yard authorities, however, have received no official 
information on the subject. 

At the rent audit of the Prince of Wales’s pro- 
perty in Somersetshire, held at Farrington Gurney, 
it was authoritatively stated that the announce- 
ment that His Royal Highness intended making a 
reduction of 20 per cent. to his tenants was untrue. 
Much disappoiutment was caused, and some of the 
tenants did not attend nor pay their rents, and 
nearly all refused to sit at the audit dinner. 

The Duke and Duchess ot Connaught arrived at 
the Charing Cross Station on Friday morning from 
Paris, and on Saturday visited the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Marlborough House. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh will shortly 
leave England for Berlin, to attend the festivities 
in connection with the celebration of the ‘‘ golden 
wedding ” of the Emperor aud Empress of Germany. 

It was stated last week that the young Prince of 
Bulgaria was likely to be affianced to a Russian 
lady of rank, which is not unlikely. But the visit 
of Prince Battenberg to Anes this week has, 
as usual, given rise to the idle rumour that he will 
seek the hand of Princess Beatrice. 

It is stated, with perhaps, as little truth, that a 
marriage is pay between Prince Leopold and 
the Princess Marie of Hanover, daughter of the late 
King of that country, and sister of the Duke of 
Cumberland. In this case the lady is considerably 
the senior, 

The Queen will visit the show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society at Kilburn, on Tuesday, the 
Ist of July. 

The honour of knighthood has been conferred on 
Mr. Henry Bessemer. | 

At Cambridge on Thursday the degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred upon Mr. Justice Grove, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Mr. Robert Browning, Mr, W. 
Spottiswoode, and Professor Huxley. | 

The Lord Mayor is still in difficulties about the 
shrievalty. One of the gentlemen nominated against 
his wish—-Mr, Stapleton—has intimated to the 
electors his intention not to fill the office; another, 
says the Citizen, has formally declined the office, 


and paid the fine of 2007. The third, Mr. Low: 
man Taylor, appeals to his brother liverymen to 
elect him. If he is not elected he avoids the fine 
of 200/. ; but, if elected, he will have to pay a fine 
of 5007. if he refuses to serve. 

It is proposed to hold an international flower show 
in London next year. 

The Court of Common Council on Thursday again 
discussed the advisability of removing the Billings- 
gate fish market to a more central site, and it was 
decided not to do so. 

The committee formed to raise a fund for presen- 
tation to Cardinal Newman held a meeting at 
Willis’s Rooms on Friday, under the presidency of 
the Duke of Norfolk. It was stated that the 
amount already received was between 4,000/. and 
5,000/. 

Mr, Forster, M.P., has written accepting the 
invitation of the Liberal Three Hundred of Brad- 
ford to contest the borough at the next election, in 
conjunction with Mr, Alfred Illingworth. He can- 
not doubt that their present unanimity is a happy 
augury for the future of the Liberal party in the 
borough, and that this proof of confidence will 
stimulate him to endeavour still more earnestly to 
discharge to the best of his ability the high and 
honourable responsibility which as member for 
a it has for so many years been his duty to 

ulfil. | 

Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, the head of 
the celebrated firm of Rothschild and Sons, of New- 
court, and the last of the sons of the founder of the 
house of Rothschild, died suddenly yesterday morn- 
ing. He was born in November, 1808, and was, 
consequently, nearing seventy-one years of 
The deceased was first elected one of the members 
for the City of London in the Liberal interest in 
August, 1847, and though again returned in 1849, 
1852, and 1857, was not, owing to the exclusion of 
Jews from Parliament, permitted to take his seat 
and give his vote till 1858, when the standing 
orders of the House were set aside by a resolution 
in favour of himself and his co-religionists, Baron 
Rothschild lost his seat for the City of London at 
the general election in 1874. 

Mr. Plimsoll, M.P., was to have been present at 
the opening of a coffee palace in Bristol on Friday, 
but a letter was received from him expressin 
regret that he was unable to attend. It is sta 
that, in consequence of severe inflammation, he is 
about to undergo an operation which will deprive 
him of the sight of one eye. 


It is stated that the leading Liberals in Cardiff 
have induced Mr. Wright, ex-Mayor of Birming- 
ham, to contest that borough in the Liberal interest 
at the next election. 


A collision between an express train from Crewe 
to Birmingham and a train from Wednesbury, 
travelling towards Wolverhampton, occurred on the 
North-Western Railway on Saturday evening. No 
lives were lost, but about thirty persons are reported 
to have been more or less seriously injured by the 
accident, 


Dr. Richardson, president of the British Medical 
Temperance Association, addressed a meeting of 
the society in London on Friday. He dwelt on 
the influence the medical profession was able to 
exert in promoting temperance. He contended the 
only true, reliable, and scientific way to admini- 
ster alcohol was to prescribe it in a set form like 
other active medicines. A dinner was held at 
the Langham Hotel in connection with the 
society. Sir W. Lawson and Lord Denman were 
present, 


It is estimated that the Joss in wages occasioned 
by the late strike of colliers in Durham amounts 
to £640,000, £240,000 of which was borne by the 
men. Each miner has lost £6 in wages in a atrike 
in gaining 1} per cent. better terms than the 
owners offered at first. One and a quarter per 
cent. being 3d. in the pound, the colliers will 
have to work nine yours and a quarter to recover 
the £6, without reckoning interest. 


A Liberal meeting was held at Rawtenstall on 
Saturday, about 7,000 persons being present. Mr. 
Thomas Brooks presided. Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
announced that Lord Hartington had consented to 
receive a requisition asking him to become a candi- 
date for North-East Lancashire, aud a resolution 
was passed praying his lordship to accede to the 
requisition. A resolution was moved by Mr. 
Phillips, mémber for Bury, seconded by Mr. Briggs, 
member for Blackburn, and supported by Mr. 
Herschel], member for Durham, to the effect that 
this meeting regards with profound sorrow and 
humiliation the unrighteous foreign and colonial 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government and the 
extravagant expenditure by which the present com- 
mercial distress has been prolonged and intensifi 
and protests earnestly against the unnecessary an 
unjustifiable wars into which the country has been 
plunged. Mr. Hopwood, the member for Stock- 
port, moved, and Mr. Bell, of Heywood, seconded, 
another resolution, expressing satisfaction at the 
conduct of the Opposition in their unflinching 
assertion of civil and religious liberty, their sup- 
port of the extension of the borough franchise to 
counties, their protest against the extravagant 
expenditure of the Government, and their firm main. 
tenance of the constitutional rights of the House of 
Commons. Mr. J. K. Cross, member for Bolton, 
moved, and Mr. Wright, of Birmingham, seconded 
a resolution tendering thanks to Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Gladstone, and urging on all Liberals the 
necessity for united action at the next election to 
secure the return of thorough Liberal candidates 
for North-East Lancashire. Another meeting was 


held, at which similar resolutions were passed. 
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The Earl of Derby was present on Friday after- 
noon at the opening of a coffee tavern in Broughton, 
and delivered a brief but interesting address. He 
deprecated legislative coercion in dealing with the 
liquor traffic, and expressed his conviction that 
that branch of the temperance party, if so it might 
be called, which promoted coffee taverns had ‘‘ got 
hold of the stick at the right end.” He had 


‘sometimes been asked in regard to this movement 


‘* Was it business, or was it philanthropy?’ He 
hoped it was business, because he felt sure if it 
was regarded from any other point of view it would 
very soon come to grief. Coffee taverns ought to 
be self-supporting. If the movement succeeded— 
and he believed not only that it ought, but that it 
would succeed—it would have brought about 
gradually and unostentatiously what might be a 
“— great and real social reform. 
he annual exhibition of the Royal Manchester 
Botanical and Horticultural Society was opened by 
the Karl of Derby on Friday. In the evening the 
noble earl presided at a banquet, which was held in 
the Hulme Town Hall, and in responding to the 
toast of his health he said that reference had been 
made to the possibility of his going back to take 
a share in the management of public affairs. He 
could only say that, having had considerable ex- 
ence, he had never found Downing-street that 
ysium which it was commonly supposed to be 
by people who had had nothing to do with it. 
e always thought that in the position which in 
our social system he happened to occupy he was 
id beforehand for any work he did, and therefore 
© was very glad to work in any place where his 
work might be found. He added, ‘“‘I would much 
rather work with you here than work for you in 
London.” 


Miscelluncons. 


> -— 


Mr. WarpD BEECHER IN THE SovuTH.—A des- 
tch from Memphis, Tennessee, dated May 13, 
in the New York Times, says :—‘' Mr. Beecher was 
ted by an audience of 4,000 people in the 
Exposition building at his lecture to-night. He 
was presented to the audience by Colonel J. M. 
Keating, of the Appeal, the only gentleman attend- 
ing the — on the stand. is was considered 
an important event, in view of the strong position 
taken by Mr, Beecher during the war antagonistic 
to the South, and to the similar stand of the Appeal 
against Mr. Beecher during his trial. After the 
lecture, which was frequently interrupted b 
applause, Mr. Beecher presented Mr. Keating wit 
a cheque for 250 dols., to be by him distributed 
between the orphan asylums of Memphis. A great 
deal of prejudice against Mr. Beecher has been 
allayed by his visit to Memphis. Chattanooga and 
Atlanta engagements have been cancelled, and Mr. 
Beecher will return to Brooklyn on account of 
hysical inability to fulfil them. While in this city 
Mr. Beecher has been treated with the utmost 
respect, and his coming was the occasion of excur- 
sion trains being put on all roads leading into 
Memphis, all crowded with — from West 
Tennessee, North Mississippi, North Alabama, and 
Arkansas.” 

THE CoNSUMPTION oF OPIUM BY THE WORKING 
Ciasses.—A statement, on good authority, has 
recently been made to the effect that during the 
last two years the consumption of opium by the 
working classes has considerably increased, and an 
explanation has been advanced that this increased 
consumption has been induced by the restriction of 
the sale of intoxicating liquors by the early closing 
of public-houses under the late Act. That the sale 
of narcotic drugs has of late greatly increased we 
fear there is but little reason to doubt, but that the 
explanation offered is the correct one we feel bound 


to demur to, It is rather to the hardness of the 


times than to any restraint in the sale of drink that 
the increased consumption of opium by the work- 
ing classes is to be attributed. Opium is cheaper 
than alcohol, and 2d. expended on the former will 
ones more present ease than sixpennyworth of the 
tter. Nor when first commenced does its use 
produce such unpleasant after effects as an intoxi- 
cating dose of alcohol. It is sad to learn that the 
sale of opium is extending among the lower classes, 
and we hope, if the evil be found to be gaining 
und with the rapidity stated—and from facts 
re us we cannot doubt the accuracy of the 
report in the main—that Government will take 
action in the matter and place severe restrictions on 
the sale of all narcotic drugs. The free employ: 
ment of narcotic drugs has wrought individual evil 
enough among the upper and middle classes of 
society, but it would be a national disaster if their 
= continued to extend among our working classes. 
—Lancet. 


Glexnings, 


An Aberdeen puniit has found out what makes 
the Tower of Pisa lean, He says it is the want of 
good food in Pisa. 

Mrs. Smith, as the summer came on, said she 
would so much like a little change; Smith offers 
her two-and-sixpence for half-a-crown. 

A clergyman, who was annoyed by the squeaking 
shoes of his parishioners, remarked that some people 
had ‘‘too much music in their soles,” 

‘* Bredren,” said a darkey at a prayer-meeting, 
**T feels if I could talk mora good in five minutes 
dan I could do in a year,”’ 


Someone was celebrating the varied virtues of a 
= before Talleyrand. ‘‘True, true,” said the 

rince, ‘‘he has only one fault—he is insuppor- 
table.” 
_ An eminent spirit merchant in Dublin announces 
in an Irish me that he has a small quantity of the 
whisky on hand which was drunk by George IV. 
when in Dublin, | 

An Aberdeen maid-servant, when asked to boil 
the eggs just three minutes by the clock, declared 
that it was a seg en because the clock was full 
a quarter of an hour too fast. Pe 

“General,” said an American major, ‘‘ I always 
observe that those persons who have a great deal 
to say about being ready to shed their last drop of 
blood are amazin’ pertic’lar about the first drop.” 

The Danbury News says that the latest develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement in that town 
is the marriage of a Danbury doctor to the daughter 
of a Danbury undertaker, 

A witty Frenchman writes in a Paris newspaper 
that ‘‘a French major is a man who has three 
decorations. The third was given him because he 
had two, the second because he had one, and the 
first because he had none.” 

An Irishwoman, confined in the House of Correc- 
tion, — received a letter from her friends, 
informing her that her children were all well. In 
reply she stated that she ‘‘had not received so 
much consolation since her husband died.” 

A Smart Book Acsent.—They tried to kill a 
book agent at Omaha (Nebraska) last week. He 
was robbed, thrown into the river, knocked off the 
cars, tossed from a high bridye into the river again, 
and in two hours he was around with Cassell’s 
Illustrated Bible, trying to get a subscription from 
the head of the attacking party.—New Orleans 
Picayune. 

It is stated that the Post Office authorities have 
warned their officials that spurious sovereigns, made 
of platinum and electro-plated with gold, are again 
in circulation, Their ring is like that of a shilling, 
but they are deficient in weight. They can, how- 
ever, be manufactured at considerable profit, for 
ee; is only a quarter to a third the value of 
gold. 

WHat ARE WE CominG To?—The report of the 
Select Committee on Parliamentary reporting con- 
tains, a8 an appendix, a very interesting letter 
from Mr. Arnold White to the Speaker, proposing 
a plan for the supersession of ordinary reporters 
altogether by the use of telephonic communication 
from the House to the offices of the various London 
journals, and toa central office in London of the 
provincial press. Mr, White’s plan, which it seems 
the TJimes is about to adopt, is to have a staff of 
telephonists in the gallery who will repeat a 
speaker’s words into the instrument as fast as they 
are uttered. When the message arrives at its des- 
tination it will not have to be written out, but will, 
at the Z'iimes office, be at once set up by a 
printer working a type-writing machine. If 
this experiment turns out successful the amount 
of time gained will be very considerable, 
and in the end an entire- change would 
mr wd be made in the present system of reporting. 

or the service of the country press Mr. White pro- 
poses that a room should be engaged—say, at 
Charing-cross—and placed in telephonic communi- 
cation with the House. In this room the reporters 
would sit and listen to the repetition of the tele- 
phonists of the debates, and would take down each 
so much of the speeches as he required, afterwards 
transmitting them by telegraph to his journal. No 
doubt there are very serious difficulties to be over- 
come, but if the House is minded to give the Times 
permission to make the ns, oi the plan seems 
to me perfectly feasible, and one likely, if not alto- 
gether to change the present system of reporting, at 
least to modify it to a considerable extent, especially 
us far as the London papers are concerned,—Man- 
chester Examiner. 

UNDERGROUND DANCING is the latest novelty in 
‘‘ paieties”’ reported from the United States. In 
the New York Mine in Virginia a grand ball took 

lace 1,040 feet below the surface. About 100 

adies and gentlemen were present; and the affair 
seems, by the account given of it in the Virginia 
City Chronicle, to have been a complete success, 
The invitations included the elite of society in 
Virginia Gold-hill, Silver City, and Carson, and 
were for sixty couples. On entering the works 
the guests were led up to the shaft, where some 
little difficulty was experienced by the superinten- 
dent of the mine, who acted as master of the cere- 
monies, in inducing the ladies to go down in the 
cage. Several of them positively declined at first 
to descend, but others stepped boldly on the cage ; 
and when it came up fora second and third load 
confidence was gradually restored. On the guests 
reaching the incline station they found themselves 
in a chamber about 36 feet in length by 14 feet in 
width, and 34 feet high next the shaft, The floor was 
covered with canvas. The orchestra were seated 
at the west end of the ball-room on the edge of the 
incline. There were no chairs; but comfortable 
seats were found on beams between the uprights, 
in little cosy nooks just big enough with a tight 
squeeze for two persons. The ball-room was bril- 
liantly illuminated, and from one end of it the 
incline to the depth of 150ft. could be viewed. 
The incline was illuminated with hanging lanterns, 
and from the station the miners could be seen at 
work down the foot of the slope, ‘The music of 
the orchestra echoed grandly through the dark 
galleries and recesses of the mine, and dancing was 
carried on with great spirit, although the atmus- 


phere was rather oppressive. As there was not 
room for all to dance in the station at the same 


oy 


time, many strolled down the incline stairway to 
the lowest point, where the miners were busy, and 
some of the ladies ‘‘ put in five minutes’ solid work 
with the sledge-hammers.” At about midnight, 
the atmosphere having reached a decidedly tropical 
temperature, the guests took their departure rather 
hurriedly, a sense of suffocation being the only 
drawback to the pleasures of the evening.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
i 


BIRTHS, 


BARRETT,.—May 31, the wife of the Rev. G. 8. Barrett, of 
Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, of a daughter. 

ELLINGTON.—June 2, at Chester, the wife of E. B, 
Eilington, of a daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 


M‘CARNIE—HU MPHRIES.—May 27, at Kirg-street 
Congreational Church Great Yarmouth, by the Rev. W. 
Tritton, Thomas M‘Carnie, of Fenchurch-avenue, City, and 
Barnet, Herts, to Harriott Blake, second daughter of 
John Humphries, of Albion-road, Yarmouth. 

KEMP-WELCH—BROWN.—May 28, at Houghton, by 
the Rev. 8, 8. England, James, second son of James 
Kemp-Welch, of Christchurch, Hants, to Hannah Olivia, 
eldest daughter of George W. Brown, of The Elms, 
Houghton, Huntingdonshire, 

DANIEL—BURSLEM.—May 29, at Union Chapel, Oxford- 
road, Manchester, Thomas, youngest son of the late 
Edward William Daniel, to Annie Jane, eldest daughter 
of the Jate George Burslem, both of Manchester. 

CHEETHAM—MUDIE.—May 29, at Broughton Con- 

regational Church, by the Rev, Stuart J. Reid, Thomas 

Tine. third son of C, D. Cheetham, to Lucy Amy, 
youngest daughter of Robert Henry Mudie, both of 
Broughton. 

DOYLE—HEWITT.—May 29, at the Charlestown Inde- 
pendent Chapel, Pendleton, by the Rev, D. N. Jordan, 
assisted by the Rev. J. W. Kiddle, J. T. Doyle, of Man- 
chester, to Ellen, youngest daughter of John Hewitt, of 
Pendleton. 

KNUWLES—KNOWLES.—May 29, at Ilkley Congrega- 
tional Church, by the Rev. S D. Hulman, assisted by the 
Rev. Wm. Scott, of London (brother-in-law of the bride), 
Louisa, daughter of Thomas Knowles, to John Bruce 
Knowles, worsted spinner, all of Gomersal. 3 

ALDOUS—SANDERS.—May 29, at Lee Chapel, Kent, by 
the Rev. R. H. Marten, B.A., Frederick, fourth son of 
James Aldous, of 37, Angell-road, Brixton, to Clarissa 
Sarah, elder daughter of George Saunders, cf 31, Manor 
Park, Lee, Kent. : 

CATES—MAY.—May 29, at Junction-road Congregational 
Church, Upper Holloway, by the Kev. William Roberts, 
Alfred Tennyson, ton of William L, R. Cates, Esyq., of 
Hartham-road, N., to Hannah Maria (Aunie), second 
daughter of Henry May, Esq,, of Golden-square, W., and 
Leighton-crescent, N.W., 

HOLTTUM—STEER.—On June 2, at the Congregational 
Chapel, Linton, Cambs., by W. Robson, Esq. (of the 
Society of Friends), Thomas Tusting, fifth son of Richard 
Holttum, to Emma Maria, daughter of the late James 
Steer, of Park Farm, Limpsfield, Surrey, 
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Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.—“ By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural Jaws which govern 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 

cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a week point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
aud a properly-nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
Sold only in packets labelled—“James Epps & Co., 
Homeceopathic Chemists, London.” 

ABSORPTION BY THE SKIN.—THE HOLMAN LIVER 
Pap is a small oval-shaped cushion, filled with a finely- 
ground vegetable powder. It is worn next the person, over 
the pit of the stomach. It works by the natural law of 
absorption, invigorating the liver and the stomach, and 
thereby curing Liver Complaints, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 
Indigestion, Headache, Diarrhea, Loss of Appetite, Nervous- 
ness, Rheumatism, and Constipation, Sold everywhere. 

MotTnerRs AND Nurses.—For children cutting teeth 
nothing equals Mrs. Johnson’s Soothing Syrup, which con- 
tains no narcotic, and applied to the gums gives speedy relief, 
Of all chemists, 2s, 9d. per bottle. 

PreRFECTION.—Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN’s WoRLpD’s HAIR 
RESTORER is offered to the public with full confidence in its 
merits. Testimonials of the most flattering character have 
been received from every part of the world, Over forty 
years the favourite and never-failing preparation to restore | 
grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, re- 
quiring only a few applications to secure new and luxuriant 
growth, The soft and silky texture of healthy hair follows 
its use, That most objectiopable and destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff is quickly and permanently 
removed. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

WarninG! RKecxitTv1’s Paris BLuE.—The marked supe- 
riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual results—viz., a flood ofimitations, ‘Lhe merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article, ‘Che 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue ”? on each packet. 

“Coca LEAF, WorpsworTnH’s CHEMICAL FoOoD OF 
HEALTH,” prepared from “ Erythroxylon-Coca,” the success- 
ful remedy for debility, nervousness, neuralgia, sleeplessness, 
and rheumatism. Ils. l4d., 2s. 9d., 5s., and 15s.; sent free on 
receipt of P.O.O.—H. Wordsworth and Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, 6, Sloane-street, Knightsbridge, London. 

NoLLowaAy’S OINTMENT AND PILLS effect wonderful 
cures of bad Jegs and old wounds, If these mecicines be 
used according to the directions which are wrapjed round 
each pot and box, there is no wound, bad Jeg, or u'cerous 
sore, however obst nate, but will yield to their curative pro- 
perties, Numbers of persons who had been patients in the 
large hospitals, and under the care of emwineut surgeons, 
without deriving the Jeast benefit, have been cured by Hollo- 
way’s Ointment and Pills, when othcr remedies had signally 
failed. For glandular swellings, tumcurs, ecurvy, and 
diseazes of the skin there is no medicine that can be used 
with so good an effect. Though potent for good, it is power- 


less for harm; and though the cure it effects is rapid, it is 
also complete and permanent, 
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Do your “Dyzine” at Home.—A sixpenny bottle of 
Judson’s Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. Silk scarfs, | 
veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of water, Judson’s Dyes, Sold by chemists 
every where, 
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Advertisements. 
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Hommes LIVER AND STOMACH PAD 


Bae WITHOUT MEDICINE 


ie COMPLAINTS, 


[SbIGESTiON, DYSPEPSIA, 


BBMOUSNESS, DIARRH@GA, — 


Re DICE, 
FP BECMaTIsN, 


Gout CONSTIPATION. 


Soe ROBERT FLEMING, Fleming’s Hotel, 
Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, W.— Gentlemen,— 
It is now exactly eight months since I had the good 
fortune to try one of your ‘Stomach and Liver Pads.’ 
At that time, and indeed for many years at close 
intervals, I had been a sufferer from indigestion, until 
at last [| was constantly claiming the assistance of 
the medical man or the chemist’s shop, and was told 
it would end in congestion of the liver or jaundice. 
But from the lst of May last, when I first applied one 
of your Pads, I have not taken so much as a seidlitz 
powder, and have enjoyed perfect health. I look 
upon its effect as so wonderful in my case that if 
your charge was £50 instead of 1l5s., I should, to 
save my life, feel bound to have one by me, Its effect 
has been equally marvellous in the case of my porter, 
a young, strong man, who gave up his situation in 
despair Jast June, from stomach and liver being 
wrong, tuld by his medical man that he was used up. 
On Jeaving me for the country he took with him one 
of your Pads, and in three days wrote to say he was 
allright. He is still with me, and looks on the Pad 
as not only having saved his situation, but he believes 
his life, Its effect has been equally wonderful in the 
case of my niece,a young married woman, told by 
her medical man (and believed by her), ina very bad 
way, near congestion of the liver. Since using the 
Pad enjoys perfect health—weakness, sickness, and 
fainting fits all gone. Indeed, after my experience it 
seems to me little short of wholesale murder that the 
Pad is not in general use in all our large hospitals.— 
With grateful thanks, [ remain, Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, ROBERT FLEMING.” 
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fF\HE HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
No. 10, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


ee Oe ee bck takackisi ncn ckkdbied end ccksarciinns 7s. 6d. 
BURGE GE CUE OO OE visits ixccuccsicarccekedcccctsass 10s. Od. 
Price of special size - (extra size and strength) 15s. Od, 
Price of extra special pad for Enlarged Liver and 
SISOS GES Btn po one Onn a ea 35s. Od, 
Absorptive Medicinal body plasters, each............ 2s. 6d. 
Absorptive Medicinal foot plasters, per pair.,,...... 2s, 6d. 
Absorption ealt, 1s. per package, 5s. for six packages. 


Sent by post free on receipt of cheque or P.O. order 
pes to order of C, Cristadoro, Vere Street Post Office, 
ndon, 
_ Consultations free of charge. A competent lady always 
in attendance at the Ladies’ Department. Pamphlets sent 
post free on application. 


“* He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 


HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
THE EARS, 

HE Rev. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 

Health Advocate, giving important advice and par- 

ticulars on the above subjects, free to any person, showing 

how Deafness may be at once relieved and ultimately cured, 


Many most interesting cases are set forth. Thousands of 


— are hearing Sermons and Lectures to-day who would 
ave remained deaf had they not epplied to Mr. Silverton, 
When a remedy is so successful, ought not every deaf person 
in the kingdom to try it, if it be in his or her power ? 


REV. E. J. SILVERTON, 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK SI'REET, NOTTINGHAM 
PASTOR OF EXETER HALL CHURCH. 


NERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 
by REV. E. J. SILVERTON. Over 400 Pages. 
Crown 8vo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller, or ALA- 
BASTER and PASSMORE, 4 Paternoster Buildings 
London. The Sermons are quaint and humorous, containing 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must read 
them!! No one slept while they were delivered!! An 
Engraving of the Preacher’s Place of Worship, Exeter Hall, 
Nottingham, will be found within. These Sermons are 
unlike all others. Sent post free from the Author. : 


EAVESTAFF’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unsurpassed for Tone, Touch, Durability, 
and Cheapness. 


566, JERMYN STREET, W. 
XPERIENCED GOVERNESS desires re. 


engagement. Acquirements: Parisian French, Music, 
and Singing, rudimentary German, Italien, and Latin, with 
English generally. Nonconformist family preferred. French 
and English references.—Address, ‘‘ Institutrice,” Derbyshire 
Times Uttice, Chesterfieid. 


LADY well connected DESIRES RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as HOUSEKEEPER, or as COM- 
PANION to a LADY. Good Reader and Amanuensis, 
High-class References. An invalid not objected to.— 
Address Beta, 22, Gold Street, Northampton. 


RGAN for SALE.—A Splendid Three-Manual 

by WILLIS. Thirty-six stops (vox humana). In 

rfect condition. No reasonable offer refused.—W. H. 
aite, 10, Oxford Street, Liverpool. 


1 abate HOUSE, EDGBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM. 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses Puipson and Miss Hr11, 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs, LANCE. 


No. 236, for JuNE. Price ls. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. The Historical Aspect of the American Churches, 
the Dean of Westminster, 
. “ Haworth’s.’ By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of 
‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” Chapters XLI.—XLIV. 
. Burns’s Unpublished Common-place Book, By William 
Jack. No. lV. 
. The Young Women in our Workhouses. By Mrs. 
Barnett 
. Sketches from Eastern Sicily. By Edward A, Freeman, 
D.C.L., LL.D. V.—Outer Syracuse. 
. International Copyright. 
T.—An American View, by S. S. Conant. 
II.—An Englishman’s View of the Foregoing. 
. A Doubting Heart. By Miss Keary, Chapters XXVIIL— 
XXVIII. 
8, Lord Derby at the Foreign Office. 1876—1878. By T. 
Wemyss Reid. 
Macmillan and Co., London. 


Now ready, for April. | 
6 tees HOMILETIC QUARTERLY. 


Price 2s. 

Clerical Symposium on “Religious Fellowship ”’ (con- 
cluded), by Rev. W. Burrows, B.A., and Prof. Macgregor, 
D.D. Christian Evidence Papers for the Times, by Kev. 
Preb. C. A. Row, M.A. Homiletic Commentary on Acts, 
by Rev. W. Hudson. Commentary on St. James, by Rev. 
W. Roberts. Biblical Exposition: Rev. J. Hammond, LL.B. 
(2 Kings viii. 9)—Because of the Angels. By Canon Farrar, 
D.D.—Jephthah. By Professor Blaikie, D.D., Parables of 
our Lord (No. 5). By Professor Bruce, D.D.—Rev. R. 
Winterbotham, M.A. (Genesis iii, 14, 15).—Prof. J. Luthardt, 
D.D. (John iv. 5—30), Sin against the Holy Ghost.—By 
Rev, P, J, Gloag, D.D.—Rev. C, Prunier, D.D, (2 Cor. xii. 7). 
—Rev. A. Ritchie, B.D. (Gal. vi. 5), Visions of Zechariah. 
By Rev. W. IL. Alexander, D.D. Biblical Biography. 
Sermons by French Preachers: Rev. F. Couliv, D.D., Rev. 
E. Bersier, D.D, Prof. Hollard, &c, &c. Sermonic Out- 
lines— Prize Outlines. 

VOLUMES I. and II. of Homiletic Quarterly, price 
103. each. 

We offer a prize of £3 3s. for the best series of six sermon 
outlines on the Life of Jacob. 

“ Interesting and useful.”—Spectator. 

This quarterly has a very important function, and fulfils it 
creditably and satisfactorily. 


R, D. Dickinson, Farringdon-street, London. 


By 
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Just published, price Sixpence. 
IMPERIALISM in SOUTH AFRICA. 


By J. Ewina RITCHIE. 
London: James Clarke and Co., 13 and 14, Fleet Street. 


ANUSCRIPT SERMONS 
and BOOKS Bought and Sold. Always on sale 
many thousands of MS, and Lithograph Sermons; also a 
Series for the year, legibly written. Sound Church and 
Evangelical, Good composition, Specimens gratis, 
N.B.—Also a large Collection of LITHOGRAPHIC MANU- 
SCRIPT SERMONS, of the late Rev. W. WaTSON, known as 
S. P.O. 6d. each, or 100 for £2. 


Another Collection by the Rev. J. Roars, of MANv- 
BCRIPT LITHOGRAPHS. ls. each, or £4 for 100, 


THOMAS MILLARD, 79, St, Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
HE CONGREGATION Worshipping in 
WESTMINSTER CHAPEL, having Resolved to 
lace a BUST of the late Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN in the 
Chapel, and to erect to his memory an ORGAN equal to the 
requirements of the Building, confidently APPEAL to 
former worshippers in their midst now scattered throughout 
the country, and feel assured that they will be glad to con- 
tribute towards the Memorial to one who was dear to them 
as a man, and to whom they owe a lasting debt of gratitude 
as a pastor and teacher. 


doing their utmost to meet the very considerable outlay in 
repairs and renovation, as well as the cost of the Memorial, 
that other friends, who on persona! or public grounds were 
attached to the late Pastor, will be glad to unite in erecting 
to his memory this mark of esteem and affection. 
CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the Pystor, 
HENRY SIMON, 
3, Woodfield Villas, Streatham, London, 8.W, 
and also by the Treasurer, 
W. M.SEAMAN, 


Tower House, Putney, London, S.W. 


ANTED, after the Midsummer Vacation, a 
SECOND MASTER for the Bible Christian 
College, Shebbear, North Devon. Candidates must produce 
satisfactory evidence of strictly moral character and gentle- 
man!y conduct, as well as thorough efficiency in the several 
branches of a sound English Education, and at least a fair 
acquaintance with French. Testimonials of ability as teacher 
and disciplinarian essential. A total abstaiver preferred, as 
no intoxicating drinks can be admitted in the college. For 
salary, duties, &c., apply to Rev. Juo. Gammon, Governor, 
Shebbear, North Devon. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

. and Valuers, No, 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 
had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS 


IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 
M®* JAMES BROAD, of 279, Upper-street, 


Islington, London, begs to inform Munisters and 
others that he still continues to erect Iron Churches and 


lowest possible cost. Ventilated on a very much improved 
apery. Ministers and committees waited upon, J. B. 
as had 25 years’ practical experience. 


Works: Casonbury, 


‘Terms and Particulars on application 


It is also anticipated that, whilst the Congregation are. 


Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at | 


The SUMMER TERM is from TUESDAY, May 6ru, to WEDNESDAY, Jvty 30rx 
References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Dats, Birmingham: 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 


PRINCIPALS—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W, TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 


English Literature .., ... Prof. Morey, University Coll, 


Botany rem we = ae: Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 
French Language .., ... Dr. MANDROU. 

German Language .., ... Dr. WEHE, Dulwich Coll. 
[talian Lan ... Prof. Ferrero, LL.D. 


a 

Ancient pene Modern History Dr. KgmMsSHEAD, Dulwich Coll, 
English Language .., ... G. E, West, Esq., M.A. 
Physical Geography... ... Prof. SEeLey, King’s Coll, 
Music—Theory, &c. ... JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 

Piano and Harmonium, Herr Louis DIEHL, 

Singing soo wee Ss owe, SQMOE GARCIA. 

Drawing and Painting  .., E.C. Miugs, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J eta ? D.D., F.G.8 


THE PRINCIPALS. 


Wh nee HOUSE SCHOOL )FOR GIRLS, 
UPPER ADDISCOMBE, CROYDON, SURREY. 


Conducted on the Collegiate system, 


The testimony of the Parents of past and present Pupils 
is that the Training and Teaching are very marked in their 
effect. 

Boarders received from the age of Nine years and 
upwards. : 

Inclusive Fees for Board and Instruction, 80 to 100 guineas 
per annum, according to age. 

For Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, address the Principals, as above, 


—_—_ 


SEASIDE EDUCATION. 


REAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Principal—DANIEL TOMKINS, 
Six Resident Masters. 
Prospectus, List of Successful Students, &c., on application, 


UTHERLAND HOUS E, 
MARINE DRIVE, GREAT YARMOUTH, 


LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Under the general direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS. 
Prospectus, with full particulars, on application. 


ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English and Foreign 
Governesses. 
Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
FACING THE SEA, 


t A F292 2 HOUSE, 
51, EVERSFIELD PLACE, 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


FEW YOUNG LADIES can be REVEIVED 

as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 

the Northern suburb of London, Terms (including Lessons 

witn Four Masters) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for « 

governess-pupil (Minister’s Daughter preferred).— Address, 

the Lady Principal, Mrs. Hennah, Park House, Parkhurst- 
eoad, Camden-road, N. 


HE MISSES ROWLAND, formerly of 
Henley, RECEIVE a select number of PUPILS, 
whom they educate. Assisted by certificated teachers and 
professors. Prospectuses, testimonials on application, Young 
ladies from India received. 
Marchmont House, Selina Crescent, Crouch End, N. 


(xFoRD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this Schoo) have passed the Examinations of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and the College of Preceptors, 
aud the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations ir 
Honours, Cricket, fishing, safe bathing, &c. 

References to parents in all parts of England. 

Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four guineas, 

For views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J.and J. W. Marsh. 


| OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 


Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A., 
(Gold Medallist) pe aes of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College, 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. The French, German, drawing, and painting 
are taught by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic, London, 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above, 


QTAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 


Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


Established 1857. 


| F come SCHOOL, COWLEYMOOR HOUSE, 
TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE. 
Professors attend for the accomplishments. Carcful train- 
ing and home comferts, Pupils prepared for the University 
Examinatious. ~ 


Special terms for 


a —————— 


e daughters of ministers, Address 
Lady Principal, | 
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THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, nzar WAKEFIELD. 
EsTaBLISHED 183]. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 


Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
henry om! Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
t Masters 


JOHN CROSSLEY, Eso., Halifax, Chairman 

W. H. LEE, Esgq., J.P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J.R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. .. . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, [ examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that [ have 
ins The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness.”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
nae Midsummer, 1874. 

e Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provire 1. 
the co of instrnetion includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 


FIFTEEN BOYS passed the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class Honours, 
one in the Second Class, and two in the Third, with six dis- 
tinctions. 

plications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the i. 

For Vrospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 


, 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MasTsR— 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lo- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


London. 
SEconpD MAstER— 


JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Beniot Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship................00.00008 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship..................00006 30 0 U 
The Mander Scholarship..,.................. 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
These is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, 7 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. : 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P, Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


SECOND TERM from May lst to Juty 3lst. 


L ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL. : 


87, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Beds from 1s, 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 


See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book, 

*“*We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to 
find in London 80 quiet and comfortable a vomicile. We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends,”— 
J. Roperts, Bourne. 

* As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfurtable home [ find when away from home,” — 
W. B. Harvey, Frome. 

‘“‘ After visiting various places in England [ have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest 
comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 
as the Temperance Hotel par excellence.’”—J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto, C.W. 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive 


Price List and Testimonials to G. LINsTeAb, Manager, 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 


LONDON. 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidents! Assurance 
i Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £214,00C. 


Workmanship war- 
ranted, Our bigh-class instruments are sold at wholesale 


KINDS 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
mouerate Premiums. | 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks a: the Railway Stations, the Local 


Aeuta, or 
£4, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


ror VELLIES use 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
NELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


A New and Economica: Recipe in each Packet of Gelatine 
BOXES containing 
12—6d. Packets GELATIN#2, 
12—3d. o CITRIC ACID, 
1—1ls. Bottle ESSENCE OF LEMON, 
Sufficient to make 12 Quorts Jelly, 
PRICE 10s. 
May now be obtained by order from all Grocers, Italian 


Warehousemen, &c., &c. The several articles may also be 
nought separately as heretofore. 


TO BEAUTIFY YOUR GARDEN. 


EFORE PURCHASING YOUR SEEDS, 
» sendfor my Assortment of HARDY ANNUALS, 
Thirteen Large Packets, with Name, Colour, Height, and 
Cultural Directions on each. Also CATALOGUE and 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK, contiining Forty-one 
Pages of useful information, aud Thirty-seven Illustrations. 
All post free for fourteen stamps—G. WISE, Seedsman, 
Florist, &c., 17, Mile End Road, London, E. 


~— 


Possessing all the properties of 
the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 
FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


| x 


HE EGYPTIAN SCARF PIN, set with 
ALASKA DIAMOND. This Pin is all the rage in 
fashiona)le circles, and may. indeed, be worn by the Priuce or 
the Peasant. It ia a graceful set-offtoany Gentleman. The 
longer it is worn the better it will be liked. In value it is 
worth 10s, 6d.; but if this advertisement be cut out and sent 
to me, with a P.O.0O, for 2s. 6d., this wonderful bargain will 
be sent by return of post, If not approved of, money 


returned. 
JESSE SILVERTON & CO. 
(Son OF THE ReEv. E. J. Srtverton), 
9, PARK STKEET, NOTTINGHAM. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


To meet the demands of their immense connection, special 
and novel fabrics for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large variety of all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures and designs are now ready for inspection. 


Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures. 


Class Class Class Class 


A B Bae ee 
Surr haitenendaelh ia 86s. 42s. 50s. 59s. 
Dh a® oo occsccus 17s. 6d. 2s. 288. 83s. 
‘Trousers | 128.64. | 188, 14s. | 17s. 6d. 
Overcoars. 21s. 28s. 33s. 42s. 
LSTER”? .. 80s. 42s. 50s. 60s. 
OYS’ SUIT ...| 16s. 20s. 24s, 28s. 
Do. OVERCOAT) 12s. 6d. | 16s. 6d. 21s. 24s. 
Do. en 15s. 6d. 20s. 25s. 29s. 
Class Class Class Class 


Surr ievbiat 75s 81s 94s 102s, 

TBs 42s. 45s. 55s. 60s. 
Trousers | 22s, = 268, 288, 
Overcoat ae 50s. E5s. 65s. 70s. 
| U LSTER”..| 70s. | 75s. 84s. 100s. 
Boys SUIT ...| Sls. 36s, 40s. — 
Do. OVERCOAT! 27s. 30s, 86s. en 
Do. **ULSTER”’;| 82s. 38s. 42s, _ 


ee ee oi 


WAISTCOATS, 7s. to 16s, 
‘the Ready-made equal to those made to order. 


Piices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 
Patterns Free. 


“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registered) 
Have for some years past formed an important feature in 
the mauufactures of Messrs SAMUEL BROTHERS, and are 
remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure, These’ Fabrics are equally serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN'S MORNING or TRAVELLING SUITS. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


——- 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TT 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 


Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 
ILL be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 


gratis aud port free, which explains the only 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


(Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent) 
Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 

LONDON, 1862; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876; 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 

CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE, 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my siucere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obta‘ued 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, In recognition 
of your valnable services you are at liberty to use my name, 
8. G. HUTCHINS. 

By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

G. H. Jones, Esq. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY BY CORRE: 
SPONDENCE.—Particulars post free of Mr. WM. 
S'TOKES, Teacher of Memory, Royal Polytechnic, 309, 
Regent-street, London, W. Class on Tuesdays, 3 and 8,30, 
“Stokes on Memory,” Ly post, fourteen stamps. Memory 
Globe, 14 stamps. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — METEMPSY- 

CHUSIS, by Pref. Peprer, at 3 and 8.—THE 
FAL[aY Di#LL,a Grand, Romantic, Farry, Musical Enter- 
tainment, with new Scenes, Slides, and Effects, conducted by 
Mr. Oscar HARTWELL, at 4 and 9, ‘The ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ; GAS: what it does and can do; The STEAM 
ENGINE, &c., by Mr. J. L. Kinc.—The ZULU WAR, by 
Mr. W. R. May.—VOYAGES 1N THE AIR, and THE 
WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. C. 
Herwortu.- STOKES ON MEMORY,.—LEOTARD the 
Automaton.—Diver, Diving Bell, &c.—Admission, 1s, Open 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 4138; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 36; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 69; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 355; 
BANK PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 453, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALTI. and CO.’S 
PATENT FOUNPAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature thus— 


Lea Mhiria» 


a a | 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine. 


*,* Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


OAL.—COCK ERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 

end, 26s. cash; Wallsend—Class B, 243. cash; Best 

Inland, 24s. cash; Inland, Class B, 22s. cash; Nuts, 19s. ; 
Best Coke, 13s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 26s.; Wallsend Seconds, 25s. ; 

best Wigan, 24s.; best Silkstone, 243.; best Stafford, 23s. ; 
uew Silkstone, 238.; Derby Bright, 2ls.; Barnsley, 21s. ; 
Kitchen, 20s.; Hartley, 19s.; Cobbles, 193.; Nuts, 193.; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, )2s. per 12 cwt. Cash, Screened, 
Depots, Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; 
Great Northern: Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; 
Sout! Totten'am, N.; 


— 


“BEST QPRING J/fEDICINE. 


EO AED 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


giving a healthy tone to the Stomach. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anp 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


4s. 6d. per Box, 


4and 5, Wharves, Reyent’s Park- 
basit, N.W.; and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


These invaluable preparations are universally 
recognised as the most suitable Medicine at this 
time of the year, cooling the Blood, and 
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DEWHURSTS SUPER GLACE THREAD. 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 


Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE—I, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


ce ne ee ——s _ — — 
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“WHAT CAN 


E. G@ WOOD'S 


HALF-GUINEA 


Light Steel Frames, Brazilian Pebbles. 


FEF. G. WOOD, Ophthalmic Optician, 74, Cheapside, London. 


7VV Seer 


SPECTACLES, 


Unsurpassed for Manufacture and Fit. 


‘“WHAT CAN YOU SEE?” a Treatise 


Rules for the Preservation of the Sight, and instructions for testing the power of 


the Vision. By A. A. Wood, A.K.C. 


Post free, Six Stamps. 


on Perfect and Imperfect Vision, with 


PEARS’ TRANS 


A Speciality for 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY 100 YEARS. 


Prevents Redness, Roughness, and Chapping. Its regular use ensures a Clear Complexion and a 
| Healthy Skin. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PARENT SOAP. 


Sensitive Skin, 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINES, Lock, 

Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All one price. 
Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable, Guaranteed. Noextras. 
Month’s free trial, Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Prospectus free, 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL CURE 


without internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, 
W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen Victoria-street (formerly 
of 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard). London, whose names are 
engraved on the Government Stamp. 


Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, 


MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL from OLDHAM, 
8, Check-street, Glodwick-road, Oldham, 
Page D. Woodcock, Esq., 21st April, 1876. | 
St. Faith’s, Norwich, 


Sir,—I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
Stomach, Indigestion, and Spasms; I read your 
advertisement, and thought it was just the medicine 
to meet my case ; | was-at the time under one of the 
best medical men in Oldham, but found little or no 
relief until I took your Pills, which I purchased of 

our agents, Messrs. Braddock and Bagshaw, of 
orkshire-street. 1 thank God I ever did so, for 
they have proved a great bless‘ng to me. Before I 
took your Pills, I was ill nine weeks, and was never 
at the end of the strect where [ live; | almost 
despaired of ever being better, but I am happy to 
inform you [ am better now than I have been for 


ears, and [ attribute it only to the use vf your 
Pills. I am never without them, and the best of all 
is | have never needed a doctor since. 
L remain, yours truly, 
MRS, RATCLIFFE. 


Witness, John Harrop, 71, High-street, Glossop. 


UFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH 
Indigestion, Costivencss, Giddiness, Sick Headache’ 
Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Volic 
Ague, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c. 
&c., should lose no time in availing themselves of this most 
excellent medicine. 

Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all medicine 
vendors, in hoxes, at ls. l4d., 238. 91., and 4s. 6d. each; or 
sent for 14, 33, or 56 stamps, according to size, by Page V. 
W oodcock, Calvert-street, Norwich (formerly of Jaucolu), 


_ ee ees eee 


* By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician. to the Nationa) 


Institution for Diseases of the Skin,—Sevent Kditicn, 
post free, 32 Stamps. 


RUPTIONS: their Real Nature and Rational | 


Treatment ; with Remarks on the Abuse of Arsenic, 
Mercury, and other Reputed Specifics. 


G. Hill, 154, Westminster Briige Koad. 
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HE MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 

- (BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relie! from 

pain, and speedily cures the most obstinate corns. All 

sufferers should try it Sold by all chemiats, or seut direct 

ee “ stamps.—LAWRENCE and Co., 485, Oxford. street, 
on, : 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 

and digestible. Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., Is., 28. 64., 
and 53. packages, of which 700,000 are sold weekly. 


EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made te 
the BEDFORD PANTEC HNIC 


Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s.6d. Sole maker 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C, Factory 
Barringtou-road, 8.W. ee 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
FOPGOOUD & CO.”S NUTRITIVE §$ and 
St DATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and “ un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., ls., and 2s. 6d, 


EMEDY for DIABETES and KIDNEY 
DISEASES. AMERICAN BETHESDA MINE. 

RAL WATERS. A Sovereign and well-tried Cure for 
Diabetes, Kidney, and Dropsy Diseases, Water and Testi- 
monials by Physicians, Bishops, and Ministers, from T. 
Penrose, Agent, Reading, and Branch, Tower Chambers, 
Moorgate Street, Loudon, 


i THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


rrr 
VY ORLD-FAMED 
|S eee MIXTURE. 


TRADE Mark—“BiLoop Mixture.” 

THE GREAT BLOOD PUR.FIER AND RESTORER 
“KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
K* rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, Scurfe, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 


the system in ashort time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. 


| THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL FARTS, 
| | Gar ee esehs ADVICE TO ALL, -—Cleanse 
| 


the vitiated blood whenever wou find its impurities 


USE \ 
BUMSTED'S 


"LY aie 7 ent 


HER MAJESTY) 
SALT. 


| Please Note the Trade Mark-— 
A KANGAROO. | 


D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., B.C. \\ 


LAMPARD’S 
I/- COFFEE. 
2/- TEA, 


BEST POSSIBLE VALUE FOR MONEY. 
: SENT ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
GEO. LAMPARD, 44, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


AND 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL’S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Kauce makes the plainest viands 
palatable, and the daintiest ¢jshes more delicisus. To Chops, 
Steaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 

So'd by Grocers, Oilmem\ Chemists, &c., in bo‘tles, at 
6d., 1s, and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BAcK 


“GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
household, and an inestimable booy to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, t'astry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets ; 
6d, ls., 28, and 5s. Tins, 


Prepared by GooDALL, BACKHOUSE and Co, Leeds, 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


‘Lhe best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet intro- 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c., &c. Restores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, 1s., ls. ljd., 2s., and 
2s, 30, each bottle. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BAcKnousE and Co., Leeds, 


GOODALL’S GUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 
time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 
foliowed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally 
as a useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard, Give 
it a ‘Trial, 

Sold in Boxes, 6d. and ls. each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


yusE and Co., Leeds. 


——— ee a 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and C0.. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


66 A BOHIMEDEAR ” LAWN MOWER 


has been awarded 


IGHEST PRIZE AT PARIS EXHIBI- 
TION, 1878: and the 7 in their 
Report eay:—* The ‘ARCHIME- 
DEAN’ did the best work of any 
Lawn Mower Exhibited.” 

GRAND DIPLOMA OF HON- 
OURABLE MENTION, VIENNA, 
1873. 

SILVER MEDAL, VIENNA, 1870. 
SILVER MEDAL, HAMBURGH, | 
1869. 3 


66 A RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
A was the only Lawn Mower used, and 
specially selected in preference to all 

other Mowers, fer cutting the grass 

on the mest consp.cuous parts of the 


bursting through the skin in pimpies, eruptions, or sores; | 
cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish im the | 
veins; Cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelirgs will tell | 


you when. Keep the biood pure, and the lieatth of the 
system will follow. 


either sex, the Vroprietor solicits suilerers to give it a trial to 
test its value, | 


| Bee WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX, 
TURE 1s sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d, each, and in cares 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficieut to 
effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-stand- 
mg cases,—BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATEN! MEDI- 
CINE VENDOKS throughout the world, or sent for 30 
or 132 etamps by the Proprietor, : 


F, J. CLARKE, Cixemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Linceln 


As this nuixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted f.ee | 
| from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 0 | 


Paris Exhibition Grounds, 

66 & RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 

A PRICES FROM TWENTY-FIVE 

SHILLINGS. Delivered carriage free 

| to all stations. Illustrated Catalogue 

and ‘lestimonia!s post {ree on appli- 
cation, 


66 Ay BCHIMEDEAN » LAWN MOWER. 
WILLIAMS & Co. LIMITED, 

Manufacturers au) Patentees, 

SELLING AGENTS: 

JOHN G. ROLLINS & Co., Old Swan W+'8e paid to all 


a me 


ee 


np» per cent. cash discount. 
ot lAnbary Circus, London, E.C. 


WALTER CARSON .9 7’ 
Ludgate Hii! alee Road, Bow, E. 


ur yling, 
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THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, ngrar WAKEFIELD. 
EsTaABLIsHED 183]. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 


Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
petent Masters. | 

JOHN CROSSLEY, Ea Halifax, Chairman 

W. H. LEE, Req. J.P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J.R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 

Rev, JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms. [ examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
ins . The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Re Midsummer, 1874. | 

ommittee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provire |. 

The of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, atical, and Commercial Education, 80 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

FIFTEEN BOYS passed the lat CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class Honours, 
one in the Second Class, and two in the Third, with six dis- 
tinctions. 

ions for admission to be sent to the Principal. 
’? sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Sec ‘ 

For Vrospectuses; with a view of the School Premises, 
Tetms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 


ate 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


HeaD MasTeR— 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esgq., M.A. (Lo- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London, \ 

SECOND MASTER— \ 

JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 

Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Beniot Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship ...............06s.0000 26 5, 0 
The Shaw Scholatship.................000000 80 0\0 
The Mander Scholarship....,..............., 30 0 \O 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, beivg warmed in cold weatter. 
These is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there \are three 
good fields for cricket and football, . \ 

ys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. , . 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the \Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P, Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhaw ptou. 


SECOND TERM from May lst to Juty 3lst. 


L ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
: HOTEL. 
87, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Beds from 1s, 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 
Bee testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 


wk 


\FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS 


ror JELLIES use 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
NELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


A New and Economica: Recipe in each Packet of Gelatine 
BOXES containing 
12—6d. Packets GELATIN®, 
12—3d. » CITRIC ACID, 
1—1s. Bottle ESSENCE OF LEMON, 
Sufficient to make 12 Quorts Jelly, 
PRICE 10s. 
May now be obtained by order from all Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen, &c., &c. The several articles may also be 
hought separately as heretofore. 


TO BEAUTIFY YOUR GARDEN. 


EFORE PURCHASING YOUR SEEDS, 
” sendfor my Assortment of HARDY ANNUALS, 
Thirteen Large Packets, with Name, Colour, Height, and 
Cultural Directions on each. Also CATALOGUE and 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK, contiining Forty-one 
Pages of useful information, aud Thirty-seven Illustrations. 
All post free for fourteen stamps—G. WISE, Seedsman, 
Florist, &c., 17, Mile End Road, London, FE, i 


Possessing all the properties of 
the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 
FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


HE EGYPTIAN SCARF PIN, set with 
ALASKA DIAMOND. This Pin is all the rage in 
fashionale circles, and may. indeed, be worn by the Priuce or 
the Peasant. It ia a graceful set-offtoany Gentleman. The 
longer it is worn the better it will be liked. In value it is 
worth 103. 6d.; but if this advertisement be cut out and sent 
to me, with a P.O.0, for 2s. 6d., this wonderful bargain will 
be sent by return of post, If not epproved of, money 


returned, 
JESSE SILVERTON & CO. 
(Son oF THE Rev. E. J. SILverRrTon), 
9, PARK STKEET, NOTTINGHAM. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 
SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 


65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 


To meet the demands of their immense connection, special 
and ‘novel fabri¢ts for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large variety of \all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures and designs are now ready for inspection. 


Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures. 


= 


a 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 


Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 
Wit be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 


gratis and port free, which explains the only 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


(Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent) 
Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
LONDON, 1862 ; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876; 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. | 

CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE, 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my siucere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obta‘ned 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, In recognition 
of your valnable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
| 8. G. HUTCHINS. 

By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

G. H. Jones, Esq. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY BY CORRE: 

-SPONDENCE.—Particulars post free of Mr. WM. 
STOKES, Teacher of Memory, Royal Polytechnic, 309, 
Regent-street, London, W. Class on Tuesdays, 3 and 8,30, 
“Stokes on Memory,” Ly post, fourteen stamps, Memory 
Globe, 14 stamps. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — METEMPSY- 

CHUSIS, by Pref. Pepper, at 3 and 8.—THE 
FALxY DieLL,a Grand, Romantic, Fary, Musical Euter- 
tainment, with new Scenes, Slides, aud Effects, conducted by 
Mr. Oscar HARTWELL, at 4 and 9, ‘The ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ; GAS: what it does and can do; The STEAM 
ENGINE, &c., by Mr. J. LL. Kinc.—The ZULU WAR, by 
Mr. W. R. May.—VOYAGES 1N THE AIR, and THE 
WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. C. 
Herwortu.- STOKES ON MEMORY,.—LEOTARD the 
Automaton.—Diver, Diving Bell, &c.—Admission, ls. Open 
at 12 and 7; carriages at 5 and 10, 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 
EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 8*6; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 69; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 355; 
BANK PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 453, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALI and CO.’S 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


Visitors’ Book, 

“We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to Class | Class | Class | Class | [EA gr PERRINS’ SAUCE 
find in London 80 quiet and comfortable a comicile. We A B C D os 
shall certainly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends,”— ASE EDEN, gee ae which are calculated to deceive the Public, 

J. Roperts, Bourne. : | LEA & PERRINS have adopted 

“ Ason all previous visits, I can testify that this is the Surr sidgbarevens \. 868 42s 50s. 59s 
most comfurtable home I find when away from home,” — C \ A NEW LABEL, 
fh Porc on F rome, ; er ee Tg ‘ OAT... 0. sese0000 5} 178. 6d. 2\s. 28s. 83s. bearing their Signature thus— 

. r visiting various places in Pngian ave come to \ | 7 
consider wr yee be a. view wd its combining the greatest oA 3s. 6d. 18s. 14s 178. 6d. : | a 
comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) \ | 
as the Temperance Hotel par excellence.’”—J. K. KARCHER, | « VERCOATS. ea ~. om. . 3 a to F¥YtdJ 
Toronto, C,W. | Uusrer” & 80s. 42s. 5Cs. 60s. | 
- \ 3 which signature is placed on every bottle of 
PI OFORTES. £19 10 OYS’ SUIT ...| 168.\ 20s. 24s. 28s. W f h 9 

8. . , 
AN ’ | i 
Do. OVERCOAT] 12s. 6d.\| 168.64. | 21s. 248, oreestersnlre auce 
\ ; j 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. Do. ““ ULSTER”’| 15s. 6d. |\ 20s. \. 95s, 29s. and without which none is genuine, 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. \ \ *,.* Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester ; 

Perfection in Tone and Touch. Workmanship war- of) \ ~~ | Greees ane Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally, 

ranted. Our high-class instruments are sold at wholesale Class Class Class Class Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. : 
TIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 P biocidal sl etneute ns | 
"pele ps Le Can ag | Oa Oc RRS COS Dee ae 
Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive KEY Pt ot ee oe 
Price List and Testimonials to G. LINsTEAb, Manager, por saeniaedmenntl Tuas wie. \ ae. | L0G, — ign lesen tn tokens adiaieceed Meld emaal 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, r ‘wad an - amt..4\, eS, M.. Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, | ‘|'rovsers ..| 228. | 24s. | \g6e.\| 268, : 
LONDON. “eye | OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
- O ee - ge 65. ins -—Hetton or a 26s. Pagers Seconds, 23s. ; 
eee : LSTER’’.. 708 75s.  B4s.' 100s best Wigan, 248.; best Silkstone, 243., best Stafford, 23s. ; 
Accidents Occur Daily 1] B ave uew Silkstone, 238.; Derby Bright, 2ls.; Barnsley, 21s. ; 
’ ‘ ‘8, . a: ‘ oe Og - =" 
COIDENTS OF ALL KINDS tt NN Bicep Ble; Oaks, Is. per 12 eet. Cash,  Eereened 
Provided against by a Policy of the Do. OVERCOAT) = 27s. 308. 86s. : a Depéts, Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; Kingsland, SF 
“Ty ” Great Northern Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, | Do.wxsren”) sm | am | aa) \— | Great Northern Heilvay. King’e-cross and Holloway, N° 
The Oldest and Largest Accidente] Assurance SN a ee a 


4 
Aone ‘ r 
ee ee 


ef SOR SE ME a basir, N.W. ; and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 
WAISTCOATS, 78. to 18, | o> co sg aT aR 
‘the Ready-made equal to th-se made to order. BEST SPRING VEDICINE. 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. Piices of Boys’ Clothing valy according to Height. \ i 
| Aunual Income, £214,000. poorer lye 


“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registered) | ) 10 : 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly | fave for some years past formed an ceeertnel prevent in KAYE S WO) RSD FLL S P| ILS ; 


Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at | the manufactures of Messrs SAMUEL KKOTHERS, andare | * 
mouerate Premiums, remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting ‘These invaluable preparations are universally 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic \ recognised as the most suitable Medicine at this - 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. | xpenditure. These Fabrice are, equall “erviceable for |\time, of the year, cooling the Blood, and 
giving, a healthy tone to the Stomach. 


e 
; Apply to the Clerks a: the Railway Stations, the Local | @ 
eu me | 
f4, CORNHILL, LONDON. SAMUEL BROTHERS, | S0LD EVERYWHERE. Price 1s. lid., 2s. 9d., and 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 ann 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.| . \ 4s. 6d. per Box, 


Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ee 
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DEWHURSTS SUPER GLACE THREAD. 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Oolours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 


Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-—12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


a a ee 


"Whaat Gan 


E. G. WOOD'S 


HALF-GUINEA 


Light Steel Frames, Brazilian Pebbles. 


E. G. WOOD, Ophthalmic Optician, 74, Cheapside, London. 


TUU @eer’ 


SPECTACLES, 


Unsurpassed for Manufacture and Fit. 


‘* WHAT CAN YOU SEE?” a Treatise 


Rules for the Preservation of the Sight, and instructions for testing the power of 


the Vision. By A. A. Wood, A.K,C. 


Post free, Six Stamps. 


on Perfect and Imperfect Vision, with 


PEARS’ TRANS 


A Speciality for 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY 100 YEARS. 


Prevents Redness, Roughness, and Chapping. Its regular use ensures a Clear Complexion and a 
Healthy Skin. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PARENT SOAP. 


Sensitive Skin, 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINES, Lock, 

Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All one price. 
Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed. No extras. 
Month's free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Prospectus free, 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
blew CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL CURE 


without internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, 
W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen Victoria-street (formerly 
of 67, 8t. Paul’s Churchyard). London, whose names are 
engraved on the Government Stamp. 


Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, 


MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL from OLDHAM, 
8, Check-street, Glodwick-road, Oldham, 
Page D. Woodcock, Esq., 21st April, 1876. 
St. Faith’s, Norwich, 


Sir,—I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
Stomach, Indigestion, and Spasms; I read your 
advertisement, and thought it was just the medicine 
to meet my case ; I was at the time under one of the 
best medical men in Oldham, but found little or no 
relief until [ took your Piils, which | purchased of 

our agents, Messrs. Braddock and Bagshaw, of 
orkshire-street. 1 thank God I ever did so, for 
they have proved a great bless'ng to me. Before | 
took your Pills, | wasill nine weeks, and was never 


Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., ls., and 2s. 6d, 


at the end of the strect where [ live; | almost 
despaired of ever being better, but I am happy to 
inform you [ am better now than I have been for 

ears, and I attribute it only to the use cf your 

ills. Lam never without them, aud the best of all 
is | have never needed a doctor since, 

L remain, yours truly, 
MKS, RATCLIFFE. 


Witness, John Harrop, 71, High-street, Glossop. 


UFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH 
Indigestion, Costivencss, Giddiness, Sick Headache’ 
Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Wolic 
Ague, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c. 
&c., should lose no time in availing themselves of this most 
excellent medicine. 

Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all medicine 
vendors, in hoxes, at ls. l4d., 28. 91., and 4s, Gd. each; or 
sent for 14, 33, or 56 stamps, according to size, by Page V. 
Woodcock, alent atheat. WeeGink (formerly of Jaucoln), 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the Nationa) 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin,—Sevent Kditicn, 
post free, 32 Stamps. 


RUPTIONS: their Real Nature and Rational 
Treatment; with Remarks on the Abuse of Arsenic, 
Mercury, and other Reputed Specifics, 


G. Hill, 154, Westminster Briige Koad. 


— ee eee ee eC — _——— 


HE MIRACULOUS CURE for COKNS 

i (BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relie! from 
pai, and speedily cures the most obstinate corns. All 
Sold by all chemists, or sent direct 
ys 15 stamps.—LAWRENCE and Co., 485, Oxford. street, 


sufferers should try it 


don, 


Bg ey FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 
and digestible. Sold everywhere in ld., 2d., 4d., ]s., 28. 64d., 
and 53. packages, of which 700,000 are sold weekly. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made tc 


Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s. 6d. Sole maker 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C, Factory 
Barringtou-road, 8.W. 3 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOUD & CO.’S NUTRITIVE and 
SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and “ uu- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 


EMEDY for DIABETES and KIDNEY 
DISEASES. AMERICAN BETHESDA MINE. 

RAL WATERS, A Sovereign and well-tried Cure for 
Diabetes, Kidney, and Dropsy Diseases, Water and Testi- 
monials by Physicians, Bishops, and Ministers, from T. 
Penrose, Ageut, Reading, and Branch, ‘Tower Chambers, 
Moorgate Street, Loudon, 


“NOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE,” 


6 LARKE’S 
\ ORLD-FAMED 
ne MIXTURE. 


TraDE Mark—“ Bioop Mixture,” 

THE GREAT BLOOD PUR.LFIER AND RESTORER 
~KIN DISEASES, Ertptions, Blotches, Ulce. 
K® rated Sore Legs, Old Sorés, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Lleads, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, Scurfe, 
Diseolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 


the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL FARTS, 
MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL, -—Cleanse 
the vitiated blood whenever vou find its impurities 
bursting through the skin-in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 


| 
} 


USE 
BUMSTED'S 


TABLE SALT, 


As Supplied to 


HER MAJESTY, 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO. 


D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., E.C. 


LAMPARD’S 
I/- COFFEE. 
2/- TEA. 


BEST POSSIBLE VALUE FOR MONEY. 
SENT ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
GEO. LAMPARD, 44, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


AND 


SEA 
SALT. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL’S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
palatable, and the daintiest dishes more deiicivus. To Chops, 
Steaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 

So'd by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bo‘tles, at 
6d., 1s, and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GoopALL, BACKHOUSE and Co.,, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. — 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
household, and an inestimable booy to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, tastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets ; 
6d, ls., 2s, and 5s. Tins. 


Prepared by GOODALL, DACKHOUSE and Co, Leeds, 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


‘lhe best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet intro- 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c., &c. Restores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, 1s., ls. ljd., 2s., and 
2s. 3d, each bottle. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds, 


GOODALL’S GUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 


time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 
followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally 
asa wig agent in the preparation of a good Custard, Give 
it a Trial, | 

fold in Boxes, 6d. and ls. each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


ee ee ee ee ee aa 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and C@.. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


eee ee ee 


66 A BOHIMEDEAN ” LAWN MOWER 


has been awarded 


IGHEST PRIZE AT PARIS EXHIBI- 
TION, 1878: and the Jury in their 
Report tay :—“ The ‘ARCHIME- 
DEAN’ did the best work of any 
Lawn Mower Exhibited.” 

GRAND DIPLOMA OF HON- 
OURABLE MENTION, VIENNA, 
1873. 
SILVER MEDAL, VIENNA, 1870. 
SILVER MEDAL, HAMBURGH, 
1869. 


66 A RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
was the only Lawn Mower used, aod 
specially selected in preference to all 
other Mowers, fer cutting the grass 
on the mest consp cuous parts of the 
Paris Exhibition Grounds, 


SO EE SE ED 
———e he Te me 


cleanse It when you find it obstructed and sluggish im the 
veins; Cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelirgs will tell 
you when. keep the biood pure, and the heatth of the 
system will follow, | 
| As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted f.ee 
| from anything isjurious to the most delicate constitution 0, 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its vaine, | | 
| (SLARKE® WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 
TURE 1s sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cacca 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sullicieut to 
effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-stand- 
mg cases,—-BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI. 
'CINE VENDOKS throughout tie world, or sent for 30 
| or 152 etanps by the Proprietor, 
| F, J, CLARKE, Chemist, Apotheceries’ Hall, Linceln 


PRICES FROM TWENTY-FIVE 
SHILLINGS. Dc¢livered carriage free 
to all stations. IJilustrated Catalogue 
and ‘l'estimonia!s post (ree on appli- 
cAuion, 


66 A RCHIMEDEAN ” LAWN MOWER, 


ee 


———— 


66 KCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
A WILLIAMS & Co, LIMITED, 
Manufacturers au. Patentees, 
SELLING AGENTS: 
JOHN G. ROLLINS & Co., Old Swan Wharf, Thames 
S.reet, London, 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ludgate Hill, London; and 21, Bachelor's Walk, Dublis. 


——— 
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W. TARN & CO. 
CARPETS, CABINET FURNITURE, & BEDDING. 


NEW FABRICS IN CURTAINS & GENERAL HOUSEHOLD DRAPERY: 


The attention of all who are Purchasing is requested to the 
IMMENSE VARIETY THEY ARE NOW SHOWING 
In these Departments. They invite SPECIAL ATTENTION to a LARGE PARCEL of 


GOOD BRUSSELS, 


At 2s, 24d. (this quality has never been offered at so low a price), and 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


at 1s. 43d. per Yard. 
A Manufacturer’s Stock of BEST BRUSSELS, at 3s. 9d. per Yard, 


LINOLEUMS from 2s. 4d: per Yard. 


A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK of FLOOR CLOTHS, best quality and well seasoned, at 2s. 6d 
per Square Yard, Cut to any Size. Border to match. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON. 8.E. 
KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORTD FOR WOOLS. 
ICE WOOD, 54d. per Sau, «  wcorours, at KINGSBURY’S. 
CREWELS, 10fd. per dozen, or ld. each, at KINGSBURY’S. 
BERLIN WOOLS, black and white, 3s. 9d. per lb., at KINGSBURY’S. 
570 different shades, from 3s. lld. per lb, at KINGSBURY’S. 
SCOTCH FINGERINGS, 14d. oz. or ls, 11d. lb., at KINGSBURY’S. 
FILOSELLE, large skein, 33d, or 3s. 6d. doz, at KINGSBURY’S. 

Every Lady shoald send for a descriptive Book of Wools and Fancy Needlework, post free to any 
part of the world. Scraps for Screens, 160 for ls. ; Packets, various, ls., 1s, 6d., 2s, 6d., sent by post. 
RP. L, KINGSBURY, SOUTH KENSINGTON BAZAAR, 

80, 82, 84, 90, 92, and 106, FULHAM ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, 8.W. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


A GOLD WATCH FOR A GUINEA! 
Is it Possible ? 


Quite possible to have an Oroide Gold Watch, presenting every appearance of the precious metal, at 
that very low price, and containing works equally good with those in the best gold watches. | 
; = a boon is this for those who cannot afford rea) goods. The lady’s watch, sold at 35s., is a 
dainty and elegant little affair, with a large choice of patterns. Nothing can be distinguished in these 
— from 18-carat gold, which has found a dangerous rival in the equally brilliant and durable 
roide, | 


Chains can be had in the same material at comparatively low prices. For 5s, even a very pretty 
pattern can be had; and for 15s. a really handsome chain can be procured. Other articles of jewellery 
can be had at equally low prices—earrings from 3s. 6d., brooches from 4s. 6d., and bracelets in really 
artistic designs at about one-twentieth the cost of the gold it imitates so exactly. The maker of this 
very inexpensive jewellery is 


MR. C. C. ROWE, 
88, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. 


‘*T noticed an Indian locket which was extremely handsome, and would cost at least six guineas in 
oe the price being half-a-guinea. A lady’s long chain of a handsome pattern, called the ‘ Prince of 
ales,’ cost 15s., and a short chain, the ‘ Victoria,’ 7s. 6d. Necklets can be had from 2s. 6d. to 30s. I 
noticed some at 8s. 6d. in really beautiful designs ; lockets to hold four photographs cost a guinea. The 
entleman’s complete set of studs with solitaires for cuffs, either engraved, plain, or with stones, cost 
om 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. These prices will prove how inexpensive Oroide is, though it differs in that 
respect only from real gold,”-—Sylvia’s Home Journal, Christmas Number, 1878, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


WILLS’ 


BEST BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBACCO. 
This Tobacco is now put up in 1-oz, Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label being 


Bi RD’S EYE a reduced fac-simile of that used for the 2-02, Packets, Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of ten 
B | each, bearing the Name and Trade Mark of 


Ww. D. & H. O. WILLS. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW, 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 


Dr. HASSALL says—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.” 


KINAHAN'S 
‘a 


WHISKY. The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


PEPLER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 
Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d.,, 
next size 11s., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE, — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory 
It is exceedingly fragrant, aud specially useful for removin 
mcrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. fold by al 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 2s.6d, each, (Get Cracroft’s,}« 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without ce anh It effeets its object satisfac 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 


| cleanses the h from scurf, and causes the growth of new 


hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 1s, 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


fgg kde and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys. 

sia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile.—Prepared \ 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles 
2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, Sold by all Chemists. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


8d. per pound, 


One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulm Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 

The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at ls. 1}d. and 4s. 6d. 
each, The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d end 1Js, each 
Both to be obtained of all Chemiste. 3 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 


All who wish to paeese health and thus prol life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
ehemist, or t free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning this book, the late emment author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :—“‘It will be an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 

relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
eit modern science points to CROSBY’S_ BALSAMIC 


H ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says 
—T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invar.- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest ip 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise s hening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only altays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in vottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which cau be 
had gratis of all Chemists, 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD 

ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, : 
and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
hildren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending congregational worship. 
A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘*PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S.E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“'We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling md good taste have controlled the selection.” —Nonconformist. 

_“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an‘ Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services.” We com. 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the _ as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit,”—The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive.... The editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” —Freeman. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
prices. P The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominational title-pages if 
required. 

Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. orders 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
udge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


J. & P. COATS 
PARIS SEWING EXTRA GLACE 


EXHIBITION, hal ake de 
1878, CROCHET OR 


AWARD OF COTTON. TATTING COTTON. 


GOLD MEDAL. In SKEINS or on REELS. 


For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


WAUKENPHAST'S BOOTS FOR LADIES 


LADIES’ GLACE KID OXFORD WALKING SHOES, 83. 6d. 
LADIES’ COURT SHOES, IN PATENT LEATHER OR GLACE KID, 73. 
GLACE KID LAWN-TENNIS SHOES. 

LADIES’ ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND WALKING BOOT FOR ALL SEASONS. 


BROOK'S. owing COTTONS 


Patent Glacé Thread, | 7S CR AWARDS. | Sin-Cord Soft Cotton 
% Embroidery Cotton. 


Crochet ond Tatting Onty Prizz Mepau, London, 1851. 
Only First Class Prize Medal, 
Cotton. Prise MALI Testi, 1008, 
Of ‘all Drapers 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
Throughout the World. 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 


SEWING COTTON, 
IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 
COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY 

SEWING MACHINE. 


The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 


Of all Drapers 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, 


for variety and general excellence. T h rou gh 0 ut th 6 Wo r | d ‘ 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 
.\ \BEDDING, | 
\\ BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 


acetate 


HEAL AND SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONOON, W. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


IN GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 


C. BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
3 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKER STREET, FINSBURY, E.C. 


—— | 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1843, 


DiRECTORS, 

Chairman—Mr. Alderman M‘ARTHUR, M.P. 
Deputy Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Faq. 
H. J. Atkinson, Esq. | John Napier, Esq. 

H. H. Fowler, Esq. W. K. Parker, Esq., F.R.S. 
J. B. Ingle, Esq. Jonathan 8, Pidgeon, Esq. 
George Lidgett, Esq. Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 

Sir Francis Lycett, Jo‘n Vanner, Esq. 

8. D. Waddy, Esq, Q.C., M.P, 


Assurance and Annuity Fund.,, £1,599 212 14 2 
PS MD bv cacsscde ccs. ics 277,115 0 O 


Every descripti-n of Life Assurance Business is transacted 
by the Society at moderate rates. 

W, W. BAYNES, Secretary. 
32, Moorgate-street, Loudon. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 
E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon-street Station, 
Capital £1,000.000, in 40,000 fully pad up Shares of £25 
each, for the purchase and sale of productive and progressive 
House Property, and Improving the Dwellings of the 
Working Classes on the self-supporting principle. 
Registered March 15, 1876, , 
HAL¥.A-MILLION SUBSCRIBED. 


Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, at £5 per Share premium (part 
of which has already been issued.) | 


Reserve Fund to March 31, 1879, 
pi | £26,031 10s. 


Profit in the THIRD year just below EIGHT PER CENT. 
Interest for Current Year, SIX-AND-4-QUARTER 
PER CENT, 


Third Annual Report, Prospectus, Share Application 
Forms, and all other information, may be had on applica- 


tion to 
W. H. BASDEN, Sccretary. 


HE IMPERIAL DISCOUNT COMPANY 
(Limited), 
Business Established 1860. 


DIVIDENDS have been PAID to Shareholders to Dec. 31, 
1878, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 


Money received on deposit at the following rates :— 
Six per cent. at One Month’s notice} Interest 


Seven per cent, at Three Months’ notice} remitted 
Eight per cent. at Six Months’ notice) quarterly. 


W. BAKER, Manager. 
St. Clement’s House, Clement’s-lane, E.C. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 


Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital ..... £500,000, 
{NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


54 per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for ONE Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 


Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached for half-yearly interest. | 


SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-np Capital. 

Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office 

52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 


ROFITABLE AGENCY.—lIndia and China 

pure TEAS, in quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell 
from 1s. 6d. per lb. Supplied to Agents at Importer’s prices 
No licence- required.— Write for part:culars and press 
opinions to OLIVER, OLIVER, and Co., Tea Importers, 
231, Southgate-road, London, N. 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kine Street, LIvERpPoo.L, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT ANI? 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


THE BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOOIFT*’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR 3!''.LIONS, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession aud no Rent to on Og at 
the Office of the BinkBECK BuILpING Socisty, and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes.—Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
LAND Socizty, 29 and 30 Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BirksEecK BANK, 29 and 30 
Scuthampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, aud Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


~~ -—- > 


OUSEHOLD MANGLES CHEAPER THAN 
EVER!! Har:er Twelvetrees’ renowned FIFTY 
SHILLING VILLA MANGLE and WHINGER astonishes 
urchasers by its usefulness and efficiency ; it does more than 
ALF THE WasHING; and wrings dry iostantly ; and 
saves immense time, labour, fatigue, and expense in drying, 
mangling, and mending. Free trial. Carriage paid to all 
arts. Kasy paymen's, or ten per cent. ~ discount, 
arper ‘I'welvetrees, 40, Finsbury Circus, don, E.C. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Works, Burdett Road, Bow, E. 
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MASON & HAMLIN’S AMERICAN CABINET ORGANS. 


Only Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


THE MASON AND HAMLIN AMERICAN ORGANS received the only Gold Medal 
awarded to Musical Instruments of any description of American manufacture at 
the Paris Exhibition, 1878. Proving conclusively the superiority of these Organs 


over all others. 


Gold Medal Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 


Highest Honours and Gold Medal, Philadelphia 


Exhibition, 1877. 


THE MASON AND HAMLIN AMERICAN ORGANS received the highest honours at 
the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1877, for smoothness and equal dis- 
tribution of tone, scope of expression, resonance and singing quality, freedom 
and quickness in action of keys and bellows, with thoroughness of workmanship, 
| combined with simplicity of action. 


Among many others, the following eminent musicians testify to the excellence of the Mason AND HAMLIN ORGANS (which are pilalavethadl for purity 
of tone, great power, and perfect tuning, and the beautiful Vox Humana) :—Ch. Gounod, Sir Julius Benedict, Dr. Stainer, Dr. Rimbault, Dr. Spark, 
Brinley Richards, R. Redhead, Carl Rosa, Ch. Santley, Chevalier Lemmens, the Abbé Liszt, &o., &c. 


PRICES 


EVERY ORGAN IS WARRANTED. 


AND 


14 TO 800 GUINEAS. 


From £1 7s. per Quarter on the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase. 


NEW CHEAP MODEL. 


NEW CHURCH MODEL. 


Style 431.—_THIRTEEN STOPS, 


Having Frvx sets of reeds, of two-and-a-half octaves 
each, one set of one octave, and knee swell. 


PRICE 50 GUINEAS. 


The Case of this style is finished on all sides; back as 
well as ends and front. It is also kept low in height, 
so that it may form no obstruction to the player when 
facing the congregation or company. The top of this 
case can also bo easily raised or removed when utmost 


power is required. 


TWO ROWS OF VIBRATORS, 


SIX STOPS 


AND 


KNEE SWELL. 


Diapason, Mexop1a, Vioua, Fiute, VioLa Doce, 


- AND 


VOX HUMANA. 


NEW PEDAL MODEL. 
Style 432.—SIXTEEN STOPS. 


Having FIvE sets of reeds of two-and-a-half octaves 
each, on the manual, and one set of thirty notes on the 
Pedals. With BLOW HANDLE at back, and BLOW 
PEDALS for feet over PEDAL KEYBOARD, 


PRICE 76 GUINEAS. 


This organ (which is, without any exception, the 
cheapest and best Pedal Instrument made) can be fully 
supplied with wind by the performer, having two blow 
pedals as conveniently placed as in organs without 
pedals, Or, it can be supplied with wind by a second 
person, having a BLOW LEVER at the back. 


PRICE 20 GUINEAS. 


Second-Hand Instruments in Good Condition at Reduced Prices for Cash, 
or on the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase. 


Two Hundred Varieties to Choose from. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post-Free and Gratis. 


PRICE 43 GUINEAS. 


In Dark Oak Case, with Four Octaves, One Row 
of Organ-toned Vibrators and Two Blow Pedals, Price 
Four and a Half Guineas. 


PRICE 15 GUINEAS. 


(NEW CABINET ORGAN.) 


In Handsomely Carved Dark Oak Case, with Five 
Octaves, Seven Stops (Flute, Cor Anglais, Celeste, 
Tremolo, Expression, Sourdine, and Forte), and One 
and a Half Rows of Vibrators. Price Fifteen Guineas, 


Three Years System. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS & ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 


PRICE 8 GUINEAS. 
WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


In Light Oak Case, with One Keyboard of Five 
Octaves, One Keyboard of Four Octaves, Two Blow 
Pedals, and the Organ-toned Vibrators. Price Eight 
Guineas, This Instrument will be found invaluable to 


| Students and Amatours, for the purpose of organ 


practica 


Illustrated Catalogues Post Free and Gratis. 


PRICE 7 GUINEAS. 


In Light Oak Case, with Five Octaves (F to F, or 
C to C), One Row of Organ-toned or ordinary Vibrators, 
and Two Blow Pedals. Price Seven Guineas, 


PRICE 40 GUINEAS. 


(CHEAP PEDAL MODEL.) 
With Two Rows of Keys. 


In Plain Oak Case, with Two Rows of Keys, Full 
Peda! Compass of Thirty Notes, Two Rows of Vibrators, 
Sub-Bass, idft., Two Fortés, Two Couplers, Knee 
Swells, Foot Pedal for Sub-Bass, Two Blow Pedals, and 
Blow Handle at back, and Expression Stop, Price 
Forty Guineas. 


Three Years System. 


METZLER AND OCO.. 


PIANOFORTE, AMERICAN ORGAN, HARMONIUM, AND GENERAL MUSIC WAREHOUSE 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


& 


Published by W. R. Witicox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, London ; and Printed by R. K. Burr & Co., Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London.—Wopwespay, June 4, 1879. 


